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WEEK-END COMPETITIONS 





Ir is now sadly clear that the British delegations 
which have been. negotiating and debating in 
the U.S.A. will return home with their luggage 
—in the shape of embarrassingly heavy British 
political and economic commitments — little 
the lighter for their journey. In the Assembly 
of the United Nations the discussions which 
arose from the original Russian request that there 
should be a show-down of all armed forces 
stationed abroad have led to a debating success 
for the British and American teams. When 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, with the backing of 
Senator Connally, took up the position that any 
disarmament plan would be “humbug” if 
international control and inspection were carried 
out by agencies subject to the exercise of the veto 
by a permanent member of the Security Council, 
Mr, Vyshinsky had no effective reply. But if 
there were any real Anglo-American will to disarm, 
British and American spokesmen would realise 
that, with an American press daily threatening 
atomic warfare, the Russians cannot be expected 
to disclose the location of their carefully hidden 
munition works, and thus have them pin-pointed 
as targets, unless and until production of atomic 
bombs is ended, and present stocks are rendered 
innocuous. iyen disarmament, Mr. 
Molotov said on Wednesday, the veto power in the 
Security Council would not be used by Russia 
to block effective international inspection. But, 
as Sir Hartley well knew, the United States is in 
no mood to relinquish its present advantage ih 
atomic, or even more terrible, weapons. It is 
the first step in disarmament which counts ; 
and no one has yet offered to take that step. 
Thus, though agreement on peace treaties 
with ex-satellites of the Axis may result next 
year in some slight withdrawal of British forces 
from Itely, there is little prospect of an carly 
alleviation of a burden of armaments which are 
crippling Britain’s industrial recovery, are eating 
heavily into the dollar loan, and whose mainten- 
ance and expansion, at need, are now based on a 
standardisation of Anglo-American military equip- 
ment which makes nonsense of any assertion that 
Britain retains complete independence in foreign 
policy. Yet, as if these heavy general commit- 


BALANCE OF EVILS 


ments were not enough, another has been added. 
Last Monday, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes signed 
an agreement, foreshadowed in our columns last 
week, whereby unification of the British and 
Americen Zones of Germany is to become 
effective on January ist, and the pooled cost 
of the Zones, augmented by a “‘ rehabilitation ” 
investment of one billion dollars, is to be borne 
on a fifty-fifty basis by Britain and the U.S.A. 

We recognise fully that, in entering into this 
agreement, the British Government was con- 
strained by weighty considerations, both prac- 
tical and humasitarian: the- case, which Mr. 
Victor Gollancz has argued cogently in this and 
other journals, for endeavouring to salvage the 
portion of Germany for which we are responsible 
from its present misery is vary strong. It 
could be argued, therefore, that there should be 
no delay in concluding with our American allies 
a pact which at any rate means that our Zone 
will get the immediate benefit of more dollar- 
purchased imports than we could perhaps uni- 
laterally supply. Indeed, it is clear that more 
of the billion dollars in the Rehabilitation Fund 
will have to be spent in the heavily industrialised 
and devastated British sector than in the American 
sector of the fused Zone. Nevertheless, the 
agreement is open to the gravest objections. 

In the first place, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the sum which is to be provided for 
priming the mechanism of Western Germany will 
be nearly sufficient to provide the additional 
foodstuffs, raw materials and machinery which 
are necessary if it is to succeed, within the next 
three years, in securing a balance of imports 
with exports. We would go further, and say that 
it is questionable whether this truneated rump of 
the Reich can ever stand economically on its own 
feet; for the success of the Anglo-American 
scheme would involve an artificial stimulation 
of German menufactured exports on a scale 
which competing export industries in Britain and 
the United States would find intolerable. What 
we are now doing is to give the stricken patient 
a blood-infusion, with every chance of having to 
repeat the dose within a narrow limit of time. 

In the next place, the new draft which we have 


now to make on our dollar loan adds to the pro- 
bability that in 1948, when that loan is exhausted, 
we are likely to be faced with having to make 
a double repudiation. Only a fraction of the 
loan will have been available for its proper 
productive purposes—the acquisition of new 
machinery for British industry Thus, even 
if we manage somehow to circumvent the 
immediate difficulties arising from American 
anti-Socialist conceptions 6f the political structure 
and economic organisation appropriate for the 
truncated Reich, we may in the end be forced 
to default on our undertakings both to the 
United States and Germany. 

Is it worth while courting this eventual out- 
come in order to take the short cut to procuring 
immediate, but ultimately inadequate, easement 
for ‘‘ our’ Germans, by a plan whose execution 
may tend to solidify the Chinese Wall between 
Eastern and Western Germany? And has the 
real objective in the Foreign Secretary’s mind 
been disclosed ? The public in Britain and the 
United States is not being adequately informed 
of the fact that, as we pointed out last week, 
agreement between the Big Three, from which 
France would find it difficult to dissent, could 
be secured on the unification of Germany—and 
economic unification would clearly have to include 
planned exchanges of produce across the Oder 
line—provided Britain and America were prepared 
to accept the French and Russian proposition that 
Germany must pay reparations in kind out of 
current production. Is a Labour Government 
sO intent on preventing the Reich becoming 
a milch cow for the production of reparations for 
Russia, while rehabilitation proceeds at British 
and American expense, that it prefers to see 
the animal cut irretrievably in half ? 

The balance of evils is extremely even; but we 
fear that, for the sake of alleviating the immediate 
crisis in Western Germany, the Government has 
accepted a plan which will be impracticable if unity 
of the Reich is not achieved. Yet, by antagonising 
France and Russia, it goes far to prejudice the 
chances of such unity. Even for the Gesman people 
its long-term dangers outweigh its short-term 
benefits. 
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Faint Hopes for Indian Talks 


No agreement is likely to come from the Indian 
leaders’ talks in London. Both sides are too 
heavily entrenched to be able to retreat from their 
positions. Mr. Nehru has no mandate other than 
to insist that the Government proceed with the 
Constituent Assembly on December 9, as planned. 
It is doubtful whether he would have come at all 
if he and his colleagues had not thought it would 
have been discourteous to reject the Prime 
Minister’s personal invitation. Mr. Jinnah is more 
intransigent than ever. He is now not prepared 
to reconsider the Cabinet Mission’s. plan, even 
if Congress were willing to make an 
statement adhering to the grouping system in its 
entirety. As far as he is concerned, the plan and 
the Constituent Assembly are dead.’ He is firmly 
back on his original demand for an out-and-out 
Pakistan. He insists, too, that tranquillity must 
be restored in India before there can be any 
further talk of future constitutions. The gap 
between Congress and the Muslim League is, for 
the moment at any rate, unbridgeable. Since the 
Government will no longer be able to ignore the 
impossibility of agreement by the end of this 
week, they will have to formulate a new attitude, 
primarily on two points. First, what is to happen 
to the Interim Government? This cannot con- 
tinue any longer as two blocs, actuated by Com- 
munal motives, particularly since it is the obvious 
aim of the Muslim League to make a Communal 
issue of everything, and to trap the Viceroy into 
using his veto. It is far better that the Muslim 
League should be told straight away that, if they 
will not come into the Constituent Assembly, 
they must leave the government to Congress; and 
the Viceroy should be instructed to allow Con- 
gress to function freely and come to what terms 
they can with the Muslim League without third- 
‘party interference. Secondly, the Government 
must carry on with the Constituent Assembly as 
arranged, and warn the Muslim League that they 
will be without British support if they try to 
obstruct its deliberations. 


Standardisation of Armaments 


When Mr. Alexander takes over the Defence 
Ministry, he will immediately be faced with an 
important decision on the subject of the Anglo- 
American plan for the standardisation of arma- 
ments. Mr. Attlee, in replying to the foreign 
affairs debate, was careful to avoid denying the 
existence of the agreement, whose main outline 
had been given to an Associated Press corre- 
spondent by a War Office spokesman on 
October 29th. At that date—before the tabling 
of the amendment of the King’s Speech—the 
War Office spokesman seemed positively anxious 
to stress its importance and described how the 
idea had first been broached by Mr. Mackenzie 
King during the Empire Conference last April 
and supporied by Mr. Chiffley for Australia and 
Mr. Nash for New Zealand. This week, in 
answer to an article in the Daily Worker, the War 
Office published a statement denying ‘“‘ that any 
official announcement has been made concerning 
a military pact between Britain and the U.S.A.” 
Any number of conclusions can be drawn from 
this remarkable démenti—except that the agree- 
ment has not been made. It is essential that 
Mr. Alexander should state precisely how far this 
country is committed by the agreement, and 
whether it has been accompanied by a further 
agreement for pooling military intelligence and 
developing a joint Anglo-American strategy. 


Egyptian Difficulties 


King Farouk having dissolved by decree the 
“irreconcilable ” treaty delegation which he 
appointed last March, Sidky Pasha has obtained 
from the Egyptian Parliament—amid considerable 
disorders in Cairo—a vote authorising him to 
accept the draft treaty which he negotiated with 
Mr. Bevin in October. Before the vote was 
taken, Makram Ebeid Pasha and his supporters 
left the Chamber; and the action taken by the 


and S$ Pasha denounced by the 
Wald and Sn aalioiee. Medes, Inthechanl 


diticu pe: Seer coMemedies 
to argue $ present 

is genuinely representative; and, though the 
Prime Minister may be able at the moment to 
over an Opposition which is 
homogeneous only in the sense that it is united 


to the Sudan. Sidky’s assertions that 
Farouk has been accorded de jure sovereignty 


its promise to withdraw all her armed forces from 
Egypt. It is only regrettable that the treaty 
should be in process of completion in a way 
which appears to identify the Labour Govern- 
ment with the most reactionary elements in the 
Egyptian ruling class. 


The U.S. Coal Strike 


John L. Lewis has lost round one of his legal 
battle. But it was not a knock-out, and the bout 
will continue. Mr. Lewis will fight in the Courts, 
he will fight in the Unions, he will fight in the 
mines, if necessary for months, if necessary alone. 
There is little chance he will be alone. The use 
of the injunction, and the conduct of the “ con- 
tempt ” case, has helped to rally Lewis’ opponents 
in the Labour movement behind him. Mean- 
while his tactics have succeeded in uniting the 
new Republican Congressional leaders against 
Labour. When we hear that Senator Taft is 
trying to moderate his party’s passion for anti- 
Labour legislation, we get some inkling of their 
plans. An anonymous ‘‘ moderate” Senator is 
quoted as saying: ‘‘ A few Unions will have to 
be broken to bring them to their senses.” Further 
reliable predictions are that the new Congress 
will begin by outlawing the closed shop, will pass 
a sterner version of the vetoed Case Bill, and will 
abolish the pro-Labour provisions of the Wagner 
Act. This can only mean a knock-down, drag- 
out fight between Labour and Congress. Already 
the virtual cessation of American exports is a 
very heavy blow to all countries within the 
American economy orbit. Britain will not get 
American steel; France and’ Denmark will not 
get American coal, and perhaps Germany will 
not get American food. 


France and the Viet-Nam 


The fighting in Haiphong and Lang-son, 
coupled with the return of Admiral d’Argenlieu, 
strictest of French imperialists, suggests that, 
although the French recognised the Viet-Nam 
Republic as a Free State last March, they still 
hope to regain control of the whole of Indo-China. 
The negotiations in Paris in the summer between 
the French and a Viet-Nam delegation, led by 
Ho Chi-Minh (which were to dispose of out- 
standing issues, such as the position of Cochin- 
China) were throughout marred by French sharp 
practice. They ended, however, in a modus 
vivendi agreement in which Ho Chi-Minh made 
temporary concessions which were criticised in 
the Viet-Nam as excessive and which have since 
been exploited by the French. Disregarding this 
agreement, the French Commissioner for Tonkin, 
without prior consultation, announced that no 
merchandise would be allowed into the Viet-Nam 
without a licence from the French authorities for 
delivery. On November 16th, President Ho 
Chi-Minh protested to the President of France 
against the unilateral creation in the port of 
Haiphong of a French Customs House and an 
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office for the control of French trade, as being 
contrary to the spirit and the letter of the modus 
vivendi. ‘Three days later, fighting broke out at 
Lang-son, near the Chinese frontier, where 
French troops were doing reconnaissance work, 
and at Haiphong, shere"a a French ship hailed a 
Chinese junk engaged im contraband: A plan, 
discovered on the person of a French General 
Staff Officer, showed that as early as Septemb«r, 
1946, a decision had been made to destroy 
Viet-Nam defences. The siege of Haiphong shows 
that these incidents are part of a larger plan. In 
a ~ eae point to the determination of reactionary 

rench officials, of whom Admiral d’Argentliecu is 
a ring tool, to strangle the Viet-Nam Republic 
before the discussions, due next January, for the 
purpose of signing a new Treaty. 


The Transport Bill 


The Transport Bili’s general framework is 
reasonably clear. The main responsibility for 
co-ordinated policy over the whole field of 
inland transport is to be placed upon a small 
Commission, to which all the acquired under- 
takings, including that of the L.P.T.B., are to 
be transferred. The Commission, however, 
though it is to have the main responsibility for 
the’ conduct of the whole service on a basis of 
** paying its way,” is not to be a managing body. 
Management is to be in the hands of scparate 
Executives for the principal services—railways, 
docks and inland waterways, road irimsport, 
London transport (thus the L.P.T.B. will be 
transformed into an Executive under the Com- 
mission) and, at a later stage, hotels and catering. 
Road passenger services and harbours, as distinct 
from road goods services and docks, are not to 
be taken over under the main scheme; but the 
Commission is to have power to make “area 
schemes ” and either to run them itself or to set 
up special bodies for this purpose. Road goods 
transport is to be taken over only in respect of 
long-distance services ; but ‘‘C” licence holders, 
as well as others, are to be allowed to carry over 
distances above 25 miles only with special 
permission. This is a point over which a big 
struggle can be confidently expected. There 
are to be provisions for the regulation of charges 
through the Railway Rates Tribunal, re-namied 
the Transport Tribunal; and a system of 
consultative committees, national and regional, 
is to be set up, as well as a Coastal Shipping 
Advisory Committee for purposes of co-ordination. 
Coastal shipping, like other shipping, is left in 
private hands. Municipal passenger services 
and other transport undertakings are to be treated 
in the same way as privately owned undertakings, 
except in respect of compensation, which is to 
be based on stock market values for railway 
concerns on assets and payments for ‘‘disturbance” 
or “‘ severance ” in the case of road undertakings, 
and, for the municipalities, on the taking over of 
existing debt charges. 


Compensation Term; 


It has been made very clear during the rast 
week or two that the railway shareholding interests 
mean to fight the compensation provisions on the 
ground of the loss of income which will accrue when 
they get their Treasury-guaranteed stock in place 
of their present securities. This loss is, indeed, 
considerable and will react on many trustees who 
have held funds in railway and similar under- 
takings. But it is clearly out of the question to 
give shareholders both a guarantee of present 
incomes and a security of income such as they are 
now very far from possessing (for, of course, if 
they had it now, the stock market value of their 
holdings would be very much higher than it is). 
Their essential complaint is not that they are 
being offered less than their holdings are worth, 
but that the adoption of a “cheap money” 
policy makes it impracticable for them to shift 
over to alternative securities that will yield the 
same income as before. It is, however, plainly 


out of the question for the State to stultify its 
“cheap money” policy by offering the railway 
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shareholders either a gilt-edged security with a 
high rate of return or a general money-mar. 
situation in which they can find trustee securities 
yielding a high return. Neither of these things 
can possibly be done. The other alternative 
—compensation on a basis of “‘ net maintainable 
reyenue—” would be for the railways a sheer 
gamble ; for there is no way of telling what net 
revenue the railways would be likely to maintain 
if they were left subject to free road competition. 
In such a gamble, the shareholders would be as 
likely to do worse as better, unless the assessors 
were prejudiced in their favour. As for the road 
transport owners, valuation of assets is plainly the 
only practicable basis for compensation; and it 
is now an established principle that municipal 
undertakings should be transferred without 
compensation, the State simply taking over the 
debt charges. The road concerns will no doubt 
fight the Bill, but they will not, like the railways, 
fight mainly over the terms of acquisition, but 
rather on the principle and on the extent to which 
nationalisation is to be applied. 


The New Trade Drafts 


The outcome of the Preparatory Conference 
on Trade and Employment has not been at all 
satisfactory from the British standpoint. Although 
the American draft scheme has been considerably 
amended to meet the objections of India, Aus- 
tralia, and some of the European and South 
American States, the main points adverse to 
Great Britain—especially the ban on mutual 
bulk purchase arrangements—are still in the 
draft, and there has been no assurance that we 
may not be called upon to surrender Empire 
Preference without any really equivalent tariff 
concessions from the United States. Indeed, 
the concessions made to India and to other re- 
latively undeveloped countries, justifiable as they 
are in themselves, are bound to work against 
our export prospects unless we are set free to 
conclude bilateral bargains for swopping our 
manufactures against the foodstuffs and materials 
of these countries. Again, nothing has been 
done to restrict either tied loans or shipping 
subsidies—the form of discrimination which 
Americans hapren to like; and, though more 
has been written into the draft about the obligation 
upon each country to maintain full employment, 
and about the right of. countries to take pro- 
tective measures against the likelihood of a 
slump, the obligation is hardly capable of being 
enforced, and the right is so hedged round as to 
be very difficult to exercise in practice, especially 
for Great Britain, which is tied down by special 
conditions attached to the American Loan. 
It is no wonder that Ministers are beginning 
to talk more and more gravely about our pro- 
spective balance of payments and about its possible 
repercussions on our standard of living. 


The Laski Fund 


A special jury has decided that Professor Laski 
did advocate revolutionary violence in the market- 
place at Newark. People who read the Professor’s 
books and articles know that he has spent his life 
warning people against revolution, not advocating 
it, but it is too much to expect a special jury to 
distinguish between a pessimistic historical analysis 
and incitement to violence. The Philistines have 
their moment of rejoicing—small consolation for 
the failure of the fantastic Churchill versus Laski 
campaign at the election, which brought them no 
dividends. It now remains to pay the cost for 
what, after all, was more a political than a personal 
action. It is clear that the sum is not one that 
Professor Laski himself can or should pay, and 
there are countless people who will be glad to have 
this opportunity of expressing their personal 
gratitude to a singularly generous and disinterested 
friend and leader. Subscriptions to the fund to 
bear the cost of the case should be sent to Morgan 
Phillips, Treasurer of the Laski Fund, Transport 
House, Smith Square, S.W.1. All subscriptions 
will be acknowledged. 





PARLIAMENT: The Nelson Touch 
Wednesday. 


“Ir you must quarrel, quarrel nicely!” our old 
grandfather used to tell us. Last Friday was a day 
of disagreement on this model. Callaghan, a natural 
Parliamentarian, used the opportunity of the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill to press, once again, for an 
extension of the classes of aliens who might be 
admitted into Britain. In reply, George Oliver, the 
Under Secretary of State, was amiable, conciliatory 
and helpful. Labour Members often find it harder 
to object to his presentation of the Department’s 
policy than to object to the policy itself. 

Later in the day, Warbey asked what organisation 
is to succeed Unrra. Like many adjournment debates, 
the importance of the subject deserved more attention. 
Tufton Beamish, the Tory Member for Lewes, 
regretted that “ we on this side of the House have 
not had a large attendance.” Scholefield Allen, a 
Labour barrister who is also good at arithmetic, asked 
“Would it be correct to say that the number was 
three ?” 

Warbey feared that, with the disappearance of 
Unrra, “ food politics *—the use of food or its with- 
holding in order to obtain political advantage—might 
take its place. George Thomas (Cardiff Central) 
made the most moving speech of the Debate. For 
him, the subject was “‘ one of deep human principle.” 
Hector McNeil, the Minister of State, gave a firm 
reply in which he insisted that America had played a 
leading part in world relief, that h«r continued help 
was necessary, and that Anglo-American collaboration 
for this purpose would continue. Is it a retreat from 
world planning through supra-national organisations 
like Unrra that now “there should be a Committee 
of Experts to decide what international need still 
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exists that cannot be met by the normal commercial 
methcds ?” The answer will be apparent in 1947. 

Another valuable adjournment debate suffered a 
most undeserved collapse through the ungenerous 
action of a Member in having the House “ counted 
out ” after Arthur Skeffington (Lewisham, Lab.) had 
raised the important question of the shortage of medical 
supplies for the new Health Services. 

On Mordty, cotton again. The debate on 
centralised buying of raw cotton had already been 
rehearsed in an earlier discussion on the closing-down 
of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. Rhcdes (Ashton- 
ur.d2r-Lyne, Lab.), recently returned from a tour of 
the U.S.A. cotton area and Scott-Elliot (Accrington, 
Lab.), added new and refreshing arguments as 
specialists to the solid economic principles advanced 
by Cripps and Marquard. 

The Trafalgar Estates Bill, ending the Nelson 
Annuity, seemed almost to invite suitable off-stage 
effects for its proper presentation. The reverent 
memory of Nelson and his imperishable services vied 
from time to time with the irreverent expectation 
that the Speaker might at any time call on Mr. George 
Arliss to continue the debate. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the House as he opened on a 
noble ard romantic level, recalling Nelson’s legacy 
of Lad; Hamilton and Horatia to his country. Then, 
like Maria-Theresa of whom it was said, “‘ Elle pleure, 
elle pleure et toujours elle annexe,” he pocketed the 
Annuity for the nation, together with Trafalgar House. 
Excellent and sensitive speeches were meade for the 
Opposition by Commarde:r Maitlard and Boyd- 
Carpenter. Wilson Harris, the Junior Burgess for 
Cambridge, who started the hunt for the Annuity 
with an innocent question a year ago, maintained his 
reputation for witty commonsense without humbug, 
in supporting the Bill. PHINEAS MINOR 


THE SOUL OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


Tue Prime Minister has wisely decided not to 
use the whip in order to bully the “rebels” into 
submission. Had he done so, many of the sheep 
would no doubt have returned to the fold, but a 
sizable number of loyal Socialists would have 
been driven into open opposition, and the rift 
would soon have spread outside the Parliamentary 
Party. Mr. Attlee was, of course, justified in 
accusing his critics of violating the agreed pro- 
cedure of the Parliamentary Party, and, in point- 
ing out that such violations, if continued, would 
lead to an anarchy which might endanger the 
Government. But he realises that discipline can 
never compel unity when vital principles are in- 
volved. Recognising at long last that the absten- 
tionists have both a case and strong support 
throughout the Labour Movement, he neither 
asked for an apology nor received one. What 
he got was an assurance that, before the issue 
was raised again on the floor of the House, a real 
effort would be made to reach agreement inside 
the Party. 

Agreement is only possible if both sides state 
their case candidly so that it can be seen pre- 
cisely where the differences lie. In his reply to 
the debate on the Amendment, Mr. Attlee seemed 
at one point to be arguing that his foreign policy 
would have satisfied his critics, had it not been 
for unavoidable compromises. The Government, 
if this be true, genuinely desires to carry out an 
independent Socialist policy; but it has been com- 
pelled to jettison it by force of circumstances. 
What were these circumstances? Our economic 
dependence on America is well known. But is it 
so great that it now involves political dependence? 
Or is the Government’s case that the Russian atti- 
tude last winter was so threatening as to compel 
us to enter into special military understandings 
with the U.S.A. in order to meet the possibility 
of actual aggression? If all that divides the 


Government from its critics is a difference of 
appreciation of the American and Russian role in 
the power-politics which are concealed behind the 
peace-making in Paris and New York, then there 
is no reason to fear a clash of principle. All that 
is*necessary is for the Government to explain the 
circumstances which forced it, temporarily, to 


abandon its avowed-policy; and to make it clear 
that this abandonment is merely temporary. 

But is this the only point of difference? At our 
invitation, Mr. Aidan Crawley, M.P., an “in- 
tellectual” who supports the Bevin line, states 
below his case against the abstentionists. He 
writes as a private Member, but there is little 
doubt that his view is shared by some members of 
the Cabinet. He does not pretend that there is 
agreement on principle, and he frankly states the 
reasons why in his view a Socialist Government 
is bound to agree more often with the U.S.A. than 
with the U.S.S.R. He does not condemn as ides- 
logical the demands for a Socialist policy; on the 
contrary, he gives strictly ideological reasons for 
an Anglo-American partnership against Com- 
munist attempts to whittle away the democratic 
basis of the United Nations. 

Here at last is an honest and outright defence 
of Mr. Bevin. Mr. Crawley clearly believes that 
all the speeches made by Labour leaders at the 
General Election, asserting that Labour would 
not join an ideological partnership with America, 
and would for this reason be able to strive for 
Three-Power co-operation, were wrong-headed. A 
Socialist, in his view, must regard the democratic 
politics of the U.S.A. as of more account than 
its capitalist economy, which “carries the seeds 
of its own modification.” We may have to argue 
with the Americans about economics, but that is 
a matter within the democratic family. When it 
comes to the real test—the Communist challenge 
—we must stand together to resist the assault. 

If Mr. Crawley’s view is widely held inside the 
Parliamentary Party, then indeed an issue of prin- 
ciple is involved, and a struggle will take place 
for the soul of the Labour Party. For Mr. 
Crawley’s philosophy conflicts not only with elec- 
tion pledges but with one of the most deeply 
rooted traditions of British Socialism. Ever since 
1917 the Labour Movement has stubbornly be- 
lieved that, in any conflict between capitalist 
Powers and the U.S.S.R., it should at least ab- 
stain from assisting the capitalist side. It has been 
deeply divided in its attitude to Communism, but 
it has been united in the belief that it has at 
least as much in common with Soviet Russia as 
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leave to the experts the articulation of 
tude into precise policy, This defect 
have to be remedied. Labour make up its 
mind as well as its heart. 

Mr. Crawley rests his case on the central im- 
portance of building up a genuinely democratic 
United Nations. He makes it clear that 
United Nations, which he desires, is compatible 
both with American and with “Liberal 
Socialist” principles, i i 
Russian methods and indeed with any Marxist 
philosophy. He welcomes the fact that Russia 
has accepted the position of “ Official 
sition” within Uno, and apparently also wel- 
comes a coalition of the American and British 
delegations on the Government Front Bench. 
This line-up in Uno, to which the Government’s 
critics take objection, he believes to be a healthy 
development and likely to prevent a Third World 
War. Indeed, he holds that standardisation of 
armaments between ourselves and the U.S.A. will 
bring nearer the formation of a United Nations 
Armed Force—pledged presumably to defend law 
and order as defined by the “democratic” coun- 
tries against “ Marxist” aggression. 

Mr. Crawley’s arguments have been used often 
enough by Conservative and Liberal critics 
against Labour’s foreign policy, as laid down 
before the election. What is novel is that they 
are now put forward by a Socialist in-defence of a 
Labour Government. They disregard, as Liberal 
theory always has done, the Socialist analysis of 
thg causes of both war and revolution; and they 
dismiss as “ Marxism” all the principles on which 
Labour Party spokesmen, in opposition, based 
their criticism of British foreign policy. They 
also disregard the strong economic and realistic 
arguments of the “rebels,” and somewhat naively 
rely on American capitalism developing as a force 
for stability and freedom within America and 
throughout the world: But, for the moment, our 
point is that Mr. Crawley’s defence -of the 
Government demands a clean break with the:tra- 
dition of the Party in.relation to foreign affairs. 
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If he is right, it is the “rebels” who are defend- ‘ 


ing the traditional Party policy, and the Govern- 
ment which is departing radically from it. 


THE CASE FOR MR. BEVIN 


"Tous no disciplinary action within the 
Labour Party has been taken against the critics 
of the Government’s foreign policy, the discus- 
sion continues, not merely because foreign affairs 
is a permanent issue, but because there are many 
who feel that the roots of the controversy lie deep 
and may give rise to further differences later on. 
Two main streams of thought have combined to 
form the present Labour Party. The first, based 
on a mixture of liberal and Christian philosophy, 
has its roots deep in the past; for the last two 
_hundred years it has expressed itself politically in 
the progressive limitation of private rights in the 
wider interest of the individual. The legislation 
which abolished the Game Laws, introduced in- 
come tax (referred to by Tories of the day as an 
“ outrageous invasion of the rights of private pro- 
perty”), passed the Factory Acts, legalised trade 
unions, and made tentative beginnings in the field 
of social insurance, is the outcome of this think- 
ing, and forms the solid foundation on which the 
present Government is building. To those who 
approach Socialism in this way, historical con- 
tinuity and progress by trial and error are of 
cardinal importance. 

Into this stream of thought, in.the middle of 
the nineteenth century, there flowed another. 
Though Marxist philosophy is largely discredited, 
it remains true to say that to those for whom 
Marx is an inspiration history begins with the 
industrial revolution; what went before is little 
more than an introduction necessary to prepare 
men’s minds for the truth that all freedom really 
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group which, wishing to be 
flirts with the Marxist view 
“economic.” Though for all the 


faced with the choice of accepting or rejecting 
world opinion. The world has a chance to in- 
fluence her. If, therefore, Socialist Britain is to 
lead the world, her first duty is to see that the 
machinery of Uno is democratically devised; her 
second to press the Social-Democratic point of 
view when that machinery is working. On occa- 
sions, both Russia and the United States will have 
to be opposed; but, since the machinery is still 
in the making, opposition to Russia is more fre- 
quent and for the moment more important. 
To give way to the feeling that such opposition 
is likely to “ amtagonise ” Russia, and to seek some 
less arduous form of “collaboration,” is to strike 
at the whole basis on which Uno must work if 
it is to succeed. For where there are differences 
of principle, collaboration is only possible within 
a framework which allows vigorous and formal 
opposition. Russia acknowledges the differences 
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mation is futile. In a war 
between i Russia neutrality would be 
cut of the question, and such a Bloc would be 
quickly absorbed by one side or the other, or 
become the battlefield. Taking the sanmer view 
that both Russia and the United States wish, 
above all things, to avoid a clash, a central Bloc 
still: does not kelp. The Russians are known to 
resent the idea; and, as its formation would mean 
-shouldering the Americans, nothing could do 
more to revive their tendency ‘to isolationism. If 
Europe makes it plain that she does: not want 
American help, it will not take long for America 
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The suggestion that some countries of Eastern 
Europe are not suited to democracy implies a 
contradiction. Do those who advocate a central 
Bloc really intend to make a start by abandon- 
ing Eastern Europe to Russian control? It is 
perfectly true that the Balkan countries have 
suffered centuries of tyranny; but is that a reason 
for ignoring the efforts they have made during 
the last fifty years to liberate themselves and to 
make a beginning to democracy? “Suited” or 
not, a very large proportion of the population of 
those countries wish to continue their democratic 
development, and look to Western democracies, 
through Uno, for help. 

The question of the United States is the most 
important. Is Mr. Crossman’s argument—that 
an “anti-Communist ideology” and “dollar im- 
perialism” are as dangerous to the peace of the 
world as the political expansion of Russia—really 
tenable? Does the world, or any part of it, really 
fear that the American capitalist system is going 
to be imposed upon it by force of arms? Does 
any country which has a trade treaty with the 
United States fear that, if it repudiates the agree- 
ment, it will be occupied by American troops? 
The answer, of course, is No, and that is why 
Mr. Crossman’s bogey of an Anglo-American. alli- 
ance falls flat. Even if standardisation of military 
equipment is taking place, that only means that 
neither this nor any other British Government 
can contemplate a war in which the United States 
ig on the other side. And isn’t that pure gain? 


Doesn’t it bring the formation of the United 
Nations’ Armed Force one step nearer? 

The danger from the United States is of 
.. another kind. Most countries are afraid that un- 
bridled capitalism in America may involve them 
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"The New Statesman and Nation, December 7, 1946 
in a world slump. But once again, in the 
economic organisations of Uno, the world is 

ing: steps to forestall a slump and to mitigate 


Ses hes just Gayens: And even if the United 
ini just even if the Uni 
States wins the opening rounds, or goes back 
on her economic agreements, two vital facts stand 
out: first, that capitalism carries the seeds of its 
own modification, and in America those seeds are 
sprouting fast; secondly, that the United States is 
a democracy with a collective conscience which 
has always proved susceptible to world opinion in 
the long run. There is a severe struggle with 
the United States ahead of us, but so long as 
Uno continues to function, time is on our side. 
AIDAN CRA 


WLEY 
A PARIS DIARY 


Tue Canadian delegate spoke rapidly and at 
great length in both French and English. He 
said that the more we got together the happier 
we’d be. If the nations understood each other 
better there would be no war; the task of Unesco 
—for this was a meeting of the Unesco section 
on “Media of Mass Communication”—was to 
use the press, radio and films to tell everybody 
about everybody else, with the natural result that 
we should all love each other. I found this hard 
to bear. I almost got up to propose that we set up 
a Committee for the Promotion of Peace through 
Misunderstanding between the Nations. If we 
had understood the Germans better, the war 
would have started some years earlier than it did. 
And what about civil wars? On this get-together 
analysis, they could never occur. No, I said 
to myself, peace-making must be based on an 
unsentimental analysis of the social, economic and 
psychological causes of war. We have to live at 
peace with people even if we don’t like them. 


* * * 


The Canadian delegate was one of the poli- 
ticians who sat round: the table and wanted to 
make a speech which would be reported at home. 
Behind the delegates there sat small groups of 
first-class experts on the films, the press and the 
wireless. The British group contained specialists 
as distinguished as John Grierson and Paul Rotha. 
They had sat up until three in the morning for 
the past week working out in detail practical pro- 
jects for improving the quality of the world’s in- 
formation. I emphasise quality in order to 
counter the naive notion that somehow or other 
a mere increase in the already overwhelming flood 
of words or pictures is a good thing. At the end 
of this first session, J. B. Priestley, the indefatig- 
able and extremely practical leader of the British 
delegation, got up and demanded that the Com- 
mittee got down to brass tacks and gave the world 
proof that Unesco was actually doing something. 
His protest had results, and on Monday and Tues- 
day the British projects were adopted. 

* aa 


Behind all this there lies an unresolved problem. 
The British view is that, with a limited budget, 
Unesco had better start off its first year with 
modest but important projects. Unesco should 
at once set up expert machinery for producing 
good, educative, but sufficiently popular, films, 
and persuading the present distributors to show 
them; for preparing useful books and translations, 
interchanging scientific information, encouraging 
international theatres, for seeing that international 
broadcasts and feature articles are actually put 
over through the press and the radio. The 
Americans have bigger ideas. Some of them talk 
of setting up a chain of wireless stations which 
will enable everybody everywhere to hear what 
Unesco has to say, and so to use the new tech- 
nique of world communications as to create the 

ental background of One World. In reply, the 
British ask, first, whether it is technically possible 
to produce such a world service on wavelengths 
that the masses of people can hear; whether 
money would be forthcoming for such a grand 
project; whether, if it is, it will be possible to 
offer programmes sufficiently attractive to per- 





suade people to listen in to Unesco wireless in 
preference to their national wavelengths, and 
whether in the present divided state of the world 
such a wireless would, in fact, be used for any- 
thing but propaganda for the American way of 
life. In brief, they ask in private, if not in public, 
whether, in starting such a vast scheme, we should 
not be rather building two worlds than taking a 
step towards world unity. 
’ * * * 

This ideological struggle is clearer in Paris than 
in England. For in France the two worlds live 
side by side and stultify each other. It is often 
said that the French are now very apathetic and 
demoralised. This is a superficial judgment that 
comes, I think, from observing only middle-class 
Paris. A better test is the surprisingly good figure 
of French production. The Trade Unions are 
led by Communists; the word to the worker is to 
produce, and produce they do. People of the 
hotel and shopkeeping class to whom I talked 
complain bitterly of the lack of Government, and 
are frightened of the growth of Communism. 
But they are not, as far as I could ‘judge, at all 
in the mood of people to take up arms for 
counter-revolution. This was confirmed, though 
cautiously, by people who are more in contact 
with the political Right. Counter-revolution, they 
say, is possible, but not on the whole very prob- 
able. De Gaulle pleases very few. If he were 
to win in the struggle, France would go through 
another blood-bath, with no prospect of any 
economic or political solution. But the Commu- 
nist people have at least an idea, resolution and 
a social policy. They seem the only people who 
can clear up the raging black market and the 
“scandals” which constantly hit the headlines in 
the French press. They play a very cautious con- 
stitutional game, which leaves the Socialists little 
choice but to work with them, whatever their 
— of finding themselves playing Jonah to the 
whale. 


* * + 


To me the most interesting question is 
whether the Communism of France, with its 
Western traditions, will develop its own 
French policy and cease to repeat gramophone 
records from Moscow. As long as the issue 
between Socialism and counter-revolution is un- 
decided in Europe, all Communist foreign policy 
must reflect the desires of the Kremlin. But 
where the Communists have a chance of winning 
through normal democratic means, there is good 
reason to hope that, in the West at least, they 
will abandon the doctrine that all who do not 
support them are enemies to be liquidated. I 
hear that there are already three tendencies in 
the French Communist Party. There are, of 
course, the high priests of Marxian dialectic, 
whose job it is to find the theoretical justification 
for every tactical switch. There are also a few 
within the Communist Party who are developing 
tendencies distinctly critical of Moscow. Amongst 
the leaders there are some like Duclos, much the 
ablest Communist parliamentarian, who are in- 
creasingly insistent that Communism, which was 
born in the French Revolution and not in Ger- 
many or Russia, has its own great traditions and 
must develop in its own western way. As a 
theoretical proposition this would not be denied 
by Moscow, and it is in this tendency that I see 
the best hope for Western Europe. 


* * * 


Germany is the one issue on which all French 
people, from Right to Left, are agreed. Though 
many Frenchmen fear Communism, in France 
there is none of that pathological hatred of Russia 
which now distorts American policy. Indeed, I 
heard much more fear of America, with its great 
wealth and atom bombs, than of devastated 
Russia, which is obviously fighting a defensive 
battle. Their main preoccupation is still that 
once again Britain and America will rebuild Ger- 
many, which will once again become a menace to 
all her neighbours. Schumacher’s visit to this 


country was headline news in every French news- 
paper. When I got back, I began to realise why. 
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The re-establishment of contact between the 
Labour Party and the German Social Democrats 
is, of course, urgently necessary, and I am de- 
lighted that this long-delayed visit has at last 
been arranged. But the publicity and the for- 
mality which have been given to it are surely a 
mistake. Transport House and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party have “done the honours” to no 
other Socialist Party in Europe, nor can I remem- 
ber a Government reception to any French, 
Dutch, Belgian, Czech or Norwegian Socialist 
delegation—to name only Allied countries whose 
Socialists worked with us actively in organising 
the Resistance. No wonder there were caustic 
comments at a French reception, which I attended 
last Tuesday in the Savoy, about what was going 
on in the room immediately above. Inevitably 
the obvious conclusions are drawn that British 
sentimentality is being once again harnessed to a 
pro-German policy in disregard of French 
interests, because of its anti-Russian bias, and so 
on. I am quite sure that this was not the effect 
which anyone intended to create, and it could so 
easily have been avoided if Dr. Schumacher’s 
visit had been organised a little more discreetly 
and preceded by a well-publicised visit from one 
at least of the Allied Socialist Parties. 

* * * 


Night-shows in Paris are always full of poli- 
tical satire, and the French must certainly be 
amused to hear that in this country the Lord 
Chamberlain censors a song which rags Labour 
Ministers for dropping their aitches. I rang up 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office on the matter and 
learned, as I expected, that the story is a news- 
paper stunt. This type of censorship is the 
routine work of the Chamberlain’s office, which 
acts without this Government or any other 
Government knowing what it does. The invari- 
able rule is to insist on a change in any stage-song 
or .play which is offensive to living persons— 
bishops and newspaper proprietors just as much 
as politicians. This censorship is based on the 
Theatres Act of 1843, which tells the Lord Cham- 
berlain to look after “ good manners decorum and 
the public peace.” With notable exceptions we 
can all think of, this wide measure of discretion 
is usually exercised with common sense. Whether 
Labour Ministers would really be offended by re- 
flections on their articulation I do not know; 
Jimmy Thomas is not the only Labour leader 
who is reputed to have carefully cultivated the 
absent aspirate. Critic 
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In 1926 he renounced the soldier’s for a monastic 
life at Downside. He ceased to belong to White’s 
but retained his membership of the Guards Club, 
—Daily Telegraph. 


After Mr. Ramsey has been supported by 
members of the Club, Rotarian Frank Green 
pointed out that most of the beauty spots of the 
country had been battlefields since feudal times. 
If they were taken over as training grounds they 
would only be reverting to their natural purpose, 
—Oldbury Weekly News. 


I am not surprised at the bad response to the 
call for recruits. If the boys were taught to admire 
the achievements of their country, and particularly 
the Army, they would come flocking in. But no 
inspiring patriotic poetry is taught them. “ Nota 
drum was heard... .” 

Yet they are responsive. I read “‘ The Charge 
of the Light Brigade” to them, and it caused 
applause. There is nothing wrong with them 
fundamentally. They are starved mentally.— 
Daily Telegraph. 
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GERMAN INDUSTRY 


[In this article Mr. Gollancz concludes his report on 
British Zone.] 


that no explanation, it would seem, could possibly 
exist. But there is an explanation, and it is two- 


fold. 
originally went in, this or that 


levels, and often at the very lowest, to meet the 
immediate situation. I should judge that the 
Army did a first-rate job in those early months. 
But what was a virtue in the summer of 
became criminal lunacy when it persisted 
nitely; and things went from bad to worse 
soldiers, acting ad hoc with the speed of a 


= 


tary operation, were gradually replaced by a vast — 


and unco-ordinated bureaucratic machine, with 
no real change in the basic system. The super- 
imposition of some attempt at planning, on a mere 
quarterly basis, has affected the all-over position 
very little. What has been totally lacking has been 
a strong controlling hand (which months ago 
should have substituted for a chaotic series of 
spasms at the various levels a planned direction 
from the top), and a planned direction based, not 
only on a view that could look beyond next week, 
‘but on broad consumer needs—including the 
need for producer goods—rather than on the com- 
peting demands of local producers. 

The second explanation is, of course, Potsdam. 
There is an intellectual beauty about the com- 
pleteness of the vacuum which separates zonal de- 
sires and necessities on the one hand from the 
impersonal operation of the reparations machine, 
positive and negative, on the other. A®ons, as it 
seems, ago there was some connection between 
the two: for the whole thing started with a 
tentative list of “war potential” and “surplus” 
concerns put up by the Zone. That list has now 
acquired an independent robot’s existence: bit 
by bit, in the form of embargoes on reactivation, 
orders to affix Law §2, visits by inventory-making 
commissions, and actual blowings-up and dis- 
mantlings, it comes crashing like some great 
stupid steamroller into the Zone (where mean- 
while “the local situation” changes monthly), 
creating uncertainty, confusion and _ terror. 
Branches and Divisions which suddenly see their 
plans, or their apology for plans, irreparably 
menaced make frantic efforts to stay the mon- 
ster’s course; but usually in vain. This is no 
doubt an over-simplified picture. The list is modi- 
fied from time to time: there are postponements, 
last-minute reprieves and so on; but by and large 
the picture is accurate. After a spate this autumn 
of placardings and inspections for reparation pur- 

ses, as well as of official threats, the position 
is at the moment obscure: The Times corre- 
spondent reported from Berlin on November 28 
an official statement that “there will not be any 
further closing of iron and steel plants [these 
-alone are mentioned] until at least the end of this 
year . The statement contradicts the more 
optimistic reports that there would be no further 
closures this winter.” 

Let me give some examples of the lunacy, 
smaller and larger, that results from the operation 
of these two factors. For instance: (a) A blanket- 
making firm was allocated coal—but no power 
to run its machines. (b) A pin and needle fac- 
tory was allowed to restart—but not to use its 
" stock of raw materials, without which it could do 
nothing. (c) A firm in North Rhine-Westphalia 
urgently needed some building materials for indis- 
pensable repairs. It was granted them, but with 
the proviso that they must be obtained outside the 
city. You have to get a special permit to take 
a lorry more than 80 kilometres from its place of 
residence. This permit was refused. 

When I was in Diisseldorf, it was announced 
in the German Press, and not, so far as I am 
aware, denied, that Hoesch of Dortmund would 
close down for reparations very shortly. Now the 
life of Dortmund centres round three great con- 
cerns, and the more important part of one of 
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YE ge is already overburdened. So it looks 
as if the great soap firm, may have to 


close, too. Chemical Branch is making the 


usual frantic effort to secure a last-minute re-. 


prieve. Then there is a firm in Wesseling called 
the Union Rheinische Kraftstoff A.G. Its pro- 


get a permit have failed. The ¢ 
prohibits the manufacture of synthetic fuel. 
Meanwhile, or so I am told, cars in our Zone use 
synthetic fuel from Russian-occupied Leuna. 

It is proposed to destroy the quays and deep- 
water berths of Kiel harbour. If this is done, 
not only will Kiel cease, as it should cease, to 
be a naval base: it will cease to be a harbour at 
all, and no ships of any size will be able to call 
there. Now the Kiel authorities, with commend- 
able pluck, are planning to build up a whole series 
of light industries; but they are badly placed geo- 
graphically, and will certainly fail if their harbour, 
which is the natural outlet, is lost to them. The 
highest British authorities put the resultant un- 
employment at 150,000 out of a total population 
of 250,000. The reason, again, is Potsdam. But 
I have excellent authority for saying that the 
Russians, far from destroying, are improving the 
harbours in their Zone. 

Even worse is the imminent plight of Ham- 
burg. There are, or were, three great shipbuild- 
ing works in the harbour—Bloehm and Voss, 
Howaldt and Deutsche Werft. Most of Bloehm 
and Voss has already been blown up—dynamited 
into a mass of shapeless metal that oppresses the 
mind with a sense of darker obscenity even than 
the dust of Cologne, which at least was annihi- 
lated under stress of war. But four or five in- 
stallations remain—among them a turbine repair 
shop, a sawmill and some small floating docks. 
The turbine repair shop is the only one in Ham- 
burg (and, I rather think, in the whole British 
Zone) capable of repairing Hamburg’s turbines, 
which are rapidly getting worn out. The sawmill 
is of the utmost importance for the rehabilitation 
of the port, as the other sawmills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamburg are already overtaxed, and 
sawmills are a bottleneck anyhow. The floating 
docks are invaluable for the repair of ships up to 
15,000 tons. Nevertheless, the arrangement was 
that every square inch of Bloehm and Voss was 
to disappear by the end of this year. When I was 
in Hamburg some of our own people were trying 
their human best to prevent the reparations mon- 
ster from crashing on. But I doubt whether they 
have succeeded; for the day I left Biinde for the 
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out hope of ieve’: these will be allocated and 
immediate future.” There, 2: 

the top of the list, were four Bloehm and Voss in- 
I suppose at some time or other | 
we the heart to inquire whether they 
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be blown up or 
Voss; but it is at 
imtact, and as you come upon it in 
after leaving Bloehm and Voss, i 
a living thing. 
condemned. If 
will be done for, a; 
as well as for building 


suppose; whether I forge: 
the horrible engines of war that Bloehm and Voss 
don’t forget them: I did my 
people about them at a 
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Hitler and Goering than I ever had. But I say 
that if there is one absolutely certain way of 
making a repetition of the last few years inevit- 
able, it is to acquiesce in this godless destruction, 
and to drive a whole people, with whom somehow 
we have to live, into hatred and despair. 
Victor GOLLANCz 


NOT TO GET 
HOUSES 


Mr. Aneurtn Bevan has publicly confessed to 
fright at the macrocosm of on, in whose 
‘dark forests of private enterprise, licensed and 
illicit, building operatives are swallowed up, so 
that the labour force available for the construc- 
tion of houses defies statistical analysis. Small 
towns present a less intractable problem to the 
investigator. Take, for instance, Tunbridge 
Wells—a compact borough whose population 
(about 35,000) lends itself to microscopy of the 
housing situation.. An inquiry recently set on 
foot by a local Discussion Group has succeeded 
in penetreting some way into the building jungle. 
Here is a town, typical of hundreds in England, 
which was lucky enough to escape serious damage 
by enemy action, and which (as its fine municipa! 
centre testifies) is not lacking in civic conscious- 
ness. Moreover, its (rate-paying) citizens point 
proudly to the impressive total of over £11 million 
contributed to War Savings. Yet the housing 
crisis in the borough is acute. There are no 
squatters ; these have found precarious asylum 
in a neighbour borough where the Council 
wages intermittent war against the invaders and 
endeavours to dislodge them from their bridge- 
head by demolishing the end-walls of the disused 
Army Nissen huts whenever they are unoccupied. 
But, apart from the fact that Tunbridge Wells 
contains within its precincts a festering slum area 
whose total clearance is socially imperative, there 
are no fewer than 968 families on the waiting list 
for urgently needed house accommodation. To 
meet the needs of this homeless ten per cent.— 
for, with their dependants the applicants make up 
a total of over 3,000 human beings—the borough 
obtained an allocation of 100 temporary pre-fabs. 
Of these, last month, 54 had been completed. 
As for permanent housing undertaken by the 
Council, 120 sites are “‘in hand” and 80 houses 
are nominally under construction ; but none has 
been completed, and most of those begun are in a 
very elementary stage of building. 

This is not an impressive performance, nor 
one calculated to give much comfort to the 
impatient waiting list. In the course of the next 


HOW 


few months the balance of the allocated pre-fabs. 
will presumably be erected, but this will touch 
only the fringe of the problem. There are 
about Ir0 unoccupied houses in the borough, 
and some of these the Council, under pressure, 
has requisitioned; but it has not used them. 
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Numbers of waiting-list applicants have sought 
permission to become tenants of these empty 
dwellings, carrying out improvised adaptations 
with their own hands, but the Council has re- 
jected this palliative, and has taken no steps to 
requisition numerous dwellings which are at 
present being utilised for furniture storage by 
local commercial firms. The Council’s policy 
may, therefore, be presumed to be to concentrate 
on its permanent housing plans, in which it would 
claim that it has the Minister of Health’s approval. 
Why then is progress so pitifully slow ? 

It is not for lack of local labour. Careful 
_jaquiries by the Discussion Group lead to the 
conclusion that in Tunbridge Wells there are 
approximately 600 workers (including about 
100 unskilled labourers) in the category of ‘‘ build- 
ing and ancillary trades.”. This, one would have 
thought, is a local labour force adequate for carry-- 
ing out a big permanent building scheme with 
expedition. ‘There is, however, from Mr. Bevan’s 
‘standpoint, a significant weakness in the structure 
of this labour force—a weakness which may go far 
to explain the lagging tempo of house-building in 
many similar towns. In Tunbridge Wells there 
are no fewer than 139 firms (excluding four classi- 
fied as civil engineers) whose business has to do 
with housing. Of these, 85 are General Builders, 
while the remainder specialise in painting (20), 
plumbing (13), lighting, plastering, joinery, etc. 
No less, however, than 108 of these firms employ 
less than four men, and only 18 of the General 
Builders have individually a larger labour force 
at their disposal. Obviously, few of these small 
firms are in a position to tender for a housing 
contract of any considerable scale, and under the 
present system of contracting by local authorities 
no means exist of mobilising for ‘‘ Operation 
House-building” such a multiplicity of small- 
scale enterprises. 

Little surprise need therefore be felt that the 
building labour force in Tunbridge Wells is 
now distributed in a way which should give the 
Minister of Health, no less than the impatient 
applicants on the waiting list, grave concern. 
On a very recent date only 175 men, out of the 
600 available, were engaged, directly or indirectly, 
in increasing the borough’s available ‘‘ family 
units” of housing. Of these, 60 were working 
on ‘‘ conversions,” for which private enterprise 
plans had been licensed by the Council to the 
tune of £14,000 up to the end of September. 
The pre-fabs. were occupying less than 10 men, 
and. a similar number were working on three 
houses whose construction for sale or private 
occupation hed been licensed. (Three such 
houses had already been completed and licences 
had been issued for five more not yet begun.) 
On the permanent housing projects in hand the 
labour force occupied was barely 100 men— 
one-sixth of the total available locally. Moreover, 
two thirds of the men at work were labourers, 
digging foundations. Bricklayers numbered less 
than a score. 

Nearly 400 builders and “‘ ancillary ” operatives 
were engaged on what is technically known as 
“other work.” This consists of repairs and 
renovations to house property and commercial 
premises, including a very small proportion of 
war damage. About 40 men, whose present 
employment the Discussion Group was unable 
to trace, may represent diversion of labour to 
unlicensed ‘‘ black” private work. The size 
of the building black market, however, in the 
borough is, on all the evidence, comparatively 
insignificant. Indeed, there is little need for 
“black ” operations : licences for “‘ other work ” 
have been issued with a lavish hand. Shops, 
cinemas and pubs shine with new paint. In the 
first nine months of this year, not far short of 
1,300 licences for contracts costing between £10 
and £100 were issued by the Council, adding up 
to a total value of £71,000. In addition, the 
regional licensing authority of the Ministry of 
Works issued supplementary licences—for work 
costing more than £100—to the tune of £61,000. 
The quarterly average of M.O.W. licences issued 
rose from about £10,500 in January-March to 


nearly £28,000 in July-September. Correlate 
the figures of licences issued with the present 
distribution of the Tunbridge Wells building 
labour force, and you have im petto one explanation 
of the failure of hundreds of local authorities, 
so far, to deliver the goods in the form of houses 
. to rent. 

It may be that under pressure from Whitehall 
an end will now be put to a licensing system 
which resulted, during the first nine months of 
1946, in the authorisation of an expenditure of 
£14,000 on increasing the number of “ family 
units,” and of over £130,000 in ‘“‘ other work.” 
But does it follow that the application of a stricter 
standard of austerity in assessing essential renova- 
tions and improvements will result in the con- 
centration of building workers on housing ? 
To some extent, perhaps: contractors engaged 
in permanent house-building should find it 
easier to place sub-contracts. But there still 
seems to be vital need for a mechanism whereby 
local authorities, in areas where there is a multi- 
plicity of small building firms, can effectively 
mobilise for a single-minded drive on house- 
building the labour force which private enterprise 
has distributed so wastefully and ineffectively. 

AYLMER VALLANCE 


BROADCASTING IN 
CANADA 


Tris autumn the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation celebrated its tenth birthday. Unlike 
the B.B.C., its operations are subjected annually 
to close scrutiny, usually of several months’ 
duration, by a special committee of the House 
of Commons at Ottawa. Although the C.B.C. is 
the primary object of this inquiry, the private 
radio stations and their rolicy also necessarily 
come under consideration. Therefore it is some- 
thing of a triumph for the Corporation that this 
year’s Committee has reported (by a majority) in 
terms emphatically endorsing the principle of 
nationally-owned radio, and has recommended a 
substantial enlargement of the Corforation’s 
borrowing powers. 

Both Liberals and Conservatives have long 
been committed to the principle of nationally- 
owned radio broadcasting. This principle was 
first enunciated by the Aird Commission of 
1929, which favoured setting up in Canada a 
broadcasting menopoly modelled on B.B.C. 
lines, involving the elimination of advertising on 
the air and the gradual expropriation of exist- 
ing privately-owned radio stations. Economic 
depression and the return to office of the 
Conservatives delayed the implementation of the 
Aird Report; but Mr. Bennett and his party 
accepted the principle of national ownership and 
even experimented unsuccessfully with a short- 
lived “‘ Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission”’ 
which, having no financial or administrative inde- 
pendence, speedily became a plaything of party 
politics and went down to disaster at the time of 
the General Election of 1935. The following year 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s government set up the 
C.B.C. on B.B.C. lines, but without nationalising 
the private stations. Since then Canada has 
enjoyed a “‘ mixed”’ system of broadcasting, in 
which private and public enterprise co-exist and, 
to a considerable extent, compete with one 
another. 

At all times this system has had to operate 
under the shadow of the huge commercial radio 
networks of the United States. Four-fifths of 
Canada’s population, can and do regularly listen 
to U.S. stations, which carry the slickest, liveliest, 
costliest and most popular entertainment in 
North America. 

Paradoxically, however, the C.B.C. came into 
existence, and owes its continued existence 
to-day, to the determination of Canadians not to 
allow complete domination of their air by U.S. 
privately-owned networks. Canadians are aware 
of their existing dependence on U.S. for nearly 
all the films they see, most of the books they read, 
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and much of the material in their newspapers. 
They want to keep a good corner of their own 
radio for themselves. And no one has yet shown 
them a better way to do this than through the 
C.B.C., which is expected, by the thinking 
portion of the nation, to provide an outlet for 
Canadian talent, patronage for Canadian music, 
acting and authorship, and a vehicle for voicing and 
discussing Canadian ideas and tastes. 

The C.B.C. was financed, in the first place, 
out of licence revenue ($2.50 per receiving 
station), as in Britain. But owing to the small 
size of the population and the huge extent of the 
country, this revenue was not nearly enough for 
the running of a naticnal network. So from its 
earliest days the C.B.C. supplemented its licence 
revenue with commercial revenue, derived mainly 
from carrying U.S. commercial programmes, but 
also partly from carrying programmes sponsored 
by national Canadian advertisers. 

Of the ninety-odd stations in the Dominion, 
the C.B.C. itself owns and operates a bare dozen. 
These, however, include the chief high-powered 
medium-wave stations, with the greatest coverage. 
Supplemented by 40 or 50 of the private stations, 
they make up the C.B.C. network—or rather 
networks, for there are now two, the “ Trans- 
Canada ”’ and the “‘ Dominion.”” The remaining 
private stations operate independently of the 
C.B.C. Groups of them are owned, leased or 
operated by particular commercial interests, 
such as newspapers. Many of the private 
Stations are members of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, which speaks in the name 
of private radio generally, and while ostensibly 
accepting the existence of the C.B.C., seeks 
continually to limit or undermine its power. 

At every annual Parliamentary Committee’s 
review of the C.B.C., the C.A.B., or one or more 
of its members, is heard complaining or criticising, 
usually with backing from Progressive Con- 
servative and Social Credit M.P.s. The private 
Stations have gfievances, some well founded, 
others nakedly selfish. Their most compelling 
grievance is the uncertainty of their status 
ever since the Aird Commission pressed for 
nationalisation. They say that this has forced 
them into a policy of “‘ making hay while the 
sun shines,’’ and withholding plans for long- 
term future development, including incurring 
heavy capital expenditure on new equipment, 
and umnremunerative current expenditure on 
“ public service’’ programmes. There is, how- 
ever, good reason to believe that most private 
stations have been prosperous enough in recent 
years. 

Their second grievance is that the C.B.C. is 
charged with the regulation of all broadcasting 
in the Dominion. This regulation, on the whole, 
serves to purify the Canadian air of the most 
blatant excesses of U.S. commercial radio. But 
it is irksome to the private stations, as repre- 
senting a piece of red tape that hinders them 
from earning more revenue, and as imposed by 
an organisation which they regard as a com- 
petitor in their own commercial field. 

The C.B.C.’s avowed policy, endorsed over and 
over again by Parliament, is to own and operate 
itself all high-powered stations, and to operate 
and control all networks in Canada, while leaving 
to private enterprise the exploitation of local 
commercial broadcasting and the development of 
a local community broadcasting service. The 
aim of the larger private stations is to wrest from 
the C.B.C. the right to form regional networks 
of their own, and to operate one of the two 
national networks on a purely commercial basis. 

What of the C.B.C’s own achievements, during 
its first ten years ? They are not unimpressive. 
First comes the building of the high-powered 
transmitters and the establishment of the national 
networks, giving a 95 per cent. programme cover- 
age to the population. In this vast Dominion, larger 
in area than the U.S.A. itself, and covering five 
time-zones, this is no mean feat. Private radio, 
as was proved long before the C.B.C. was born, 
will cater only to urban areas, where the ‘‘ market ”” 
is large enough to attract sponsors. 
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the C.B.C. has developed public service pro- 
grammes of its own which are the envy of serious- 
minded U.S. listeners. C.B.C.’s news service 
is more accurate, better balanced, less sensational 
and more honest than its U.S. counterpart. Canada 
has developed a school broadcasting system which 
is more comprehensive and better integrated with 
the country’s educational framework than exists 
in the U.S. And of recent years, C.B.C. dramatic 
and musical programmes have won awards at 
American festivals and exhibitions, whose judges 
have praised them for a courage and originality 
hardly possible under commercial radio. 

The international character of Canada’s broad- 
cast programmes must also be reckoned to 
C.B.C.’s credit. The country’s two languages 
have found expression in the coexistence of 
French (Quebec) and English networks. French 
Canadian programmes, reflecting a marked taste 
for drama, variety, and music, benefit from the 
comparatively small proportion of time given on 
the French network to sponsored broadcasts. 

Next, the C.B.C. has, throughout and since 
the war, given generous allotment of time to 
relaying B.B.C. programrhes. Canadian broad- 
casters regret that this gesture has not met with 
adequate reciprocation on B.B.C. home pro- 
grammes. 

Fourthly, the C.B.C. not only takes the cream. of 
U.S. radio entertainment, but gives in exchange 
to U.S. networks many valuable Canadian 
originations of musical, dramatic and educational 
programmes; witness Canada’s contributions 
to C.B.S. American School of the Air. Lastly, 
C.B.C. through its shortwave service, now speaks 
with a powerful voice on the international ether, 
to Europe and Latin America. At the same time 
C.B.C. vies with U.S. radio in enthusiastic 
support of the new United Nations organisations, 
including Unesco, and has already offered to 
put broadcasting facilities at their disposal. 

The weaknesses of the C.B.C. arise from 
Canada’s own de.iciencies. The Corporation 
lacks financial resources commensurate with the 
gigantic task it has to perform. Its annual 
revenue is still less than the monthly revenue of 
one of the major U.S. networks. It is under- 
staffed, and its staff, by British and U.S. standards, 
is poorly paid. Its best talent, both on the staff 
and among the artists, tends to drift off to U.S. 
and elsewhere. Having been created by a 
Liberal Government which has held office ever 
since, it is constantly accused of political sub- 
servience to that government. It has no radio 


magazine of its own, or other effective machinery. 


of public relations, and it is harassed by frequent 
Parliamentary investigations. 

The strength of the C.B.C. lies partly in the 
weakness of its foes. The public knows very 
well that, if the C.A.B. had its way, Canadian 
radio would rapidly revert to total dependence on 
U.S. networks. Again and again the private 
stations have failed to produce any plan for 
discharging their responsibilities to public service 
broadcasting, if they were granted a network of 
their own. 

Still, the private interests do act as a spur to 
the C.B.C., forcing it to be alert and responsive 
to new developments. The U.S. boom in Fre- 
quency Modulation has now extended into 
Canada; many new ‘FM’ local stations, some 
educational, others commercial, will be built in 
the next few years. Television must probably 
wait until some way appears of meeting the 
enormous expense of its programmes. Meantime, 
more high-powered stations will be erected, and 
the coverage of the second English network 
rendered complete. 

To sum up—the C.B.C. has achieved much 
with very modest resources, and has avoided 
complacency. Competition has tempered mono- 
Public 


poly. service has kept its head 
above the waters of commercialism. 
R. S. LAMBERT 


PEOPLE : Voters 


“ The real test of a political party is not winning 
ns ‘dhatditas bs ta inaad sae eee 


by-elections, anyway. : 

Public opinion polls give a picture less clouded 
by local features or candidate ties. The 
British Institute of Public Opinion in November 
reported 44 per cent, satisfied “ with the Govern- 


not; and they show a decline of 15 per cent. in 
satisfaction over the past year. According to a 
BIPO poll, satisfaction with Attlee as P.M. 
has dropped 12 per cent. in 15 months. Qualita- 
tive surveys by Mass Observation indicate this 
trend is even stronger at the level of private 
opinion (what you say to friend or family); it is 
usual, on matters where criticism of the status 
quo is involved, for widespread personal attitudes 
only to emerge slowly into a collective public 
opinion (what you say to a stranger, interviewer 
or your M_P.). 

* * * 

Some Labour leaders appear to think they were 
put into office on a great upsurge of Socialist 
fervour. What actually happened was even more 
significant, but a little simpler. If I may quote 
a 1943 article of my own:— 

Political movements are often confused and even 
contradictory. Behind them lie a deep and grow- 
ing disillusion with the efficiency of existing sys- 
tems, doubt about the whole pattern of promise in 
our civilised life. For many, here, giving Labour 
another chance is a last hope. 

In this frame of mind, on a June day several mil- 
lion adults put a cross on a bit of paper against 
the Labour candidate. They were outnumbered 
by those jointly voting for other Parties; and mil- 
lions more abstained. Many Labour votes were 
positive. But a decisive margin came from a 
fraction of the population, who refused again to 
vote Conservative, thought it useless to vote 
Liberal, and decided to see what sort of a job 
the other fellows would make of it. 

Since taking office, Labour has been most ener- 
getic in fulfilling election promises. It is on the 
less tangible side—promise of a surer way 
ahead—that they have been weakest. World 
events have not helped. Even so, much could 
have been done to give a new drive and direc- 
tion not only to Labour supporters but to all 
voters, and abstainers. Having won, Labour has 
rested on its emotional oars. It has mistaken a 
majority for an open mandate, and strikingly 
failed to lead private opinion. 

* * * 

Get any ten people who voted Labour to write 
down quickly what they consider the good and 
bad things this Government has done. The omis- 
sions, mistakes and disagreements will, I think, 
surprise you. Never has a Government tried to 
do so much so quickly and in such a complex 
situation. The more complex and rapid its 
activities, the more it must get people to under- 
stand what it is doing and—more important— 
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why it is doing and is not doing things, at home, 
in the Empire in the world. At presen: 


People always were confused enough. 
To-day this is worse, when the Government can 


debate Glenvil Hall pointed tri- 
to the Monthly Digest of Statistics, 
Board of Trade Journal, and Ministry of Labour 
saying, “It is umtrue and unfair to the 
these facts are not 


popular, nation-wide explanation of our 

total situation. Yet in Forward from Victory 
Morrison declares in favour of “a planned econo- 
i ... attaining adequate and objec- 
tive publicity as we go along.” Francis Williams, 
public relations adviser i 
Minister, says the same in his recent Press, Par- 
lament and People. Why, then, is so little being 
done about it? The explanations that I can offer 
are: — 

(1) The Government has no general overall! 
plan which it can explain to the people; 

(2) It confidently thinks all is well in the public 

3 or 

) It has not thought the thing out at all. 
Our guess is as good as mine . . . 


z 
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The Government is probably proud of its 
economic machinery, and in Forward From Vic- 


estimated is the human factor in their total prob- 
lem. Thus they have suddenly discovered a thing 
called “incentive,” which seems to threaten our 
whole productive drive. Had they not been 
dominated by economic and statistical advisers, 
and had they been in closer touch with working 
people this factor—one of several that have been 


at least to some extent dealt with long since. Now, 
piecemeal attempts are being made to tackle the 
production problem at the propaganda level; these 
have been poorly thought out and half-hearted in 
execution. Ad hoc propaganda is automatically 
eostly and inefficient, generally too late, and 
often contradictory-—as with the National Savings 
Poster urging us to save to buy “that bit of land 
before very long,” much to the embarrassment of 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning in 
development areas. 

The need is for explanation. This is nothing 
to do with Socialist or any other type of partisan 
propaganda. It is the responsibility of any Govern- 
ment in these complicated times. An understand- 
ing public is more far-seeing, less selfish, better 
armoured against outside upsets, crises and in- 
stabilities. 

This goes beyond Party. Any drastic rapid dis- 
illusion with this Government would be likely to 
damage the prestige of all government. As things 
are, this is the only immediately effective Party 
which is not so far associated in the public mind 
with disaster or self-interest. The Liberal Party, 
although apparently set upon its own suicide, 
could have a future, but not a very immediate 
one. 

The National Executive of the Labour Party 
wrote to the Parliamentary Labour Party apropos 
the Crossman amendment: “There must be no 
repetition of the split in the Party ranks, as it 
would cause such a serious deterioration of public 
esteem that the effect on the next election would 
be disastrous.” Perhaps the National Executive 
has taken Morrison’s “two consecutive” adage 
too much to heart. Britain did not vote merely 
for a Labour Party blindly loyal to leaders, irre- 
spective of promises, principles, conscience or 
country. The greatest danger to the Labour Party 
is its little island of unexpectedly sharp isolation, 
its failure to carry on the leadership of the public 
mind as well as the public body. 

Tom HarrIsson 
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LETTER TO MY BEARER 


Mr. Arikasami Gopal, 

Madras, India. 
Dear Sammy, 

No—I was not surprised to hear from you on 
my return. I expected you would not be able to 
find work and, though I knew you could not write; 
I guessed from the style of your letter that you 
had persuaded the Munshi to write one for you. 
I knew that after a year together in which I 
faught you, successfully I hope, that all men are 
brothers, you would not address me as “‘Illustrious 
Master.”’ Especially since I am not a Master 
any more. . I make my own charpoy, polish my 
shoes, sweep my basha and even wipe the soap 
off my razor blade after shaving. But then I am 
no more in the Army—which, Sammy, is a good 
thing though you may not think so at present. 

When I left India and gave you your chittih 
recommending your services “‘To Whom it 
may Concern,’ I knew it wouldn’t really concern 
anybody, for the Army is gradually packing up 
and regimental bearers are sacked right and left. 
I tried hard to find you a job, telling people how, 
wherever we went, you always managed to 
scrounge a tin-bath and a bamboo table and 
paraffin-oil for our hurricane lamp, how, when I 
had fever, you used to apply cold compresses with 
ice pinched from the officers’ mess and how you 
once carried my tin-trunk the six dusty miles 
from the station to the camp because the Army 
drivers wouldn’t give a lift to a ‘‘ Wog.”’ I told 
them too about the way you had with bugs and how 
you introduced me to burning sticks of dried 
cow-dung to keep off the mosquitoes, how you 
always had a chattee full of fresh lime-juice and 
kept the ants off the pea-nuts. 

All this I told them. I told them how honest 
you were—so that I could leave my wallet contain- 
ing sixty rupees on the shelf and be sure that there 
would still be sixty ‘‘ chips’? on my return. 

It was no use. I was also asked could you 
cook ?. Well, of course, deliciously so. Vegetable 
Pulaw and Doss, and Papaya and curried Ladies 
Fingers, and store a pineapple in a kitbag for a 
fortnight in order to let it ripen. No—not that ! 
Fish and chips and roast and Yorkshire pudding 
and blue cocktails—could you do that? And 
could you drive a Ford 8 and put on gramophone 
records and bath babies and speak Malayalam, 
Tamil and Bengali as well as English ? 

You see it was no use. Had you been well- 
built and strong I might have been able to talk 
to the manager of the Chinese Restaurant to give 
you a try as a waiter. As it is you are skinny and 
emaciated through 35 years of malnutrition (the 
Munshi will tell you what that means), you walk 
with a limp, your nose is deformed through 
early disease and your stomach can’t even hold 
the two ounces of toddy I stood you on Deepavali. 
No, you are no Adonis, Sammy ! 

Which proves that your wife must have been a 
sensible woman or at least her parents must have 
been sensible parents. I only knew her through 
a faded photograph which cost you a week’s 
wages at the cotton-mill in Madras (the place-, 
incidentally, where you got your touch of T.B.). 
The picture was so faded that all you could see 
were some flashing teeth and the dark outlines of 
asaree. You used to point at where her head was 
dimly visible, and told me that there was Gold 
Mohur in her hair and that around her neck was 
a garland of thickly clustered marigolds. You 
couldn’t afford even the cheapest of gold neck- 
laces which is the sign of the married Hindu 
woman, but you were going to save most of nine 
months’ wages and buy one in the autumn. 

Yes—you were a good Hindu, Sammy, even 
though you hed a passion for tinned sardines and 
cccepted two ounces of toddy on Deepavali. 
In your shirt-pocket you carried coloured post- 
cards with pictures of Lord Shiva and Parvati, 
and deep in your box, hidden beneath tins of 
boot-polish, rags, brushes and button-sticks, you 
kept a small silver amulet of the elephant god, 
Ganesa, carefully wrapped in a piece of banana 
leaf. Do you remember the sunumer nights when 


it was too hot to sleep, too hot even for the 
crickets to start that song which makes a tropical 
night sound like the turbo-generator room of a 
power station? Do you remember how you 
used to squat on the bamboo matting, I in the 
wicker chair (also pinched from the officers’ mess) 
and, chain-smoking beedis, you told me for the 
first time about Rama and Sri Krishna and the 
Gepis and the Mahabarata wars until the lamp- 
glass was black with soot ? 

And being a good Hindu you must have been 
overjoyed when your wife told you about the 
baby that was to come. Of course it would be a 
boy. You must have been very happy then, 
for you and Sarojini (that was her name, wasn’t 
it ?) were working at the same automatic loom, 
and when the overseer wasn’t looking you would 
throw her a piece of betel, which was strictly 
forbidden, since red betel juice might stain the 
white fabric—and she, for a fraction of a second, 
would join her hands in obeisance and flash 
those teeth at you through the mist of suspended 
cotton dust. I can imagine it all. 

You had just about saved up enough to buy 
the gold necklace—the flimsiest the bazaar 
could offer, but it was a gold necklace. When 
her time came she had the baby during the 
tiffn-hour in the factory yard under the big 
pump, a few women gathering round to help 
her, one or two looking up from their brass bowl 
or plantain leaf heaped with rice, but most of 
them taking no notice. When the bell rang for 
the afternoon shift she appeared once more &t the 
automatic loom, placing the bundle containing 
your baby daughter next to the tiffin-carrier 
under the machine. She had missed her lunch. 

Sarojini died two days later, and you spent the 
money you had saved for her necklace on her 
funeral. As likely as not she died of 
puerperal fever, which means that, had she gone 
to the big hospital and stayed there for a few 
days, she would have been alive to-day. But then 
staying away from work meant the sack, as you 
knew very well, and the hospital wes full up, 
anyway. When you told me about all this it 
didn’t come as a surprise, for we have books 
we -call statistics (the Munshi may know them), 
and there it says that her chances of survival were 
only four in five—which isn’t too good. 

However, carrying the baby you went to the 
Convent of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
ten miles down the coast, and demanded to see 
the Mother Superior. 

** I will pay you five rupees a month if you look 
after my baby,”’ you told her. The old woman 
looked at the bundle in your arms and the three 
marks of Shiva on your forehead. 

** You are a Hindu,”’ she said slowly. 

** She is a one-day-old baby whose mother died 
yesterday,’ you replied. ‘‘ Her name is Leela.” 

** She would have to be baptised and her name 
would be Maria Anasthasia, and she would be 
cared for in the name of the Son of God,”’ said 
the Mother Superior. 

**'Do as you wish, call her what you like, spray 
holy water on her, but give her milk and later 
rice and wash her little limbs. I shall come and 
look at her whenever I can,” and under your 
breath I can hear you mutter “‘ Maria Anasthasia, 
indeed !”’ Still, as God had no son, anyway it 
could do no harm if the baby was raised in His 
name. 

The day’s absence from the mill cost you your 
job, and for weeks you limped about the town 
vainly asking for work. You slept in abandoned 
fishing smacks drawn up on the sands. Then 
one day you jumped the buffers of a west-bound 
train, and that was how you came to the camp. 

I remember how you first stood before me, your 
dhoti wrapped round your thin, bent thighs and 
all your possessions except Leela in a bulging 
shirt pocket. I had just moved from a dust- 
encrusted tent into the comparative luxury of a 
bamboo ‘“ basha’’ (with verandah and view 
of the village). The littlke room was quite 
unfurnished. Within a few hours you had 
provided tins in which to stand the legs of the 
charpoy—to keep the ants off—stretched wires 
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to string up the mosquito-net, acquired some 
earthenware chattis to keep the drinking-water 
cool, and made friends with the village dhobi. 
Then came the one and only bath, hurricane 
lamp, wicker chair and table. Later still we 
had straw mats, a Tamil calendar, several Hindu 
bronzes, a Congress flag, a bookshelf and the 
place began to take shape. Then I discovered that 
you could actually mend socks without sewing 
up the edges of the hole and fold a mosquito net 
to the size of a haversack. For all that and 
more I paid you two rupees a week. Sometimes 
I would bring a cheese sandwich from the mess, 
and when my bush shirts began to fray at the 
neck they were turned over to you. ‘ 

One afternoon you came to me with a telegram 
in your hand which wes eddressed to you but 
which you couldn’t read. I glanced at it and it 
read “‘ Maria dangerously ill.’” The look on my 
face must have told you enough. It was a 
Thursday—one day before pay-day—and I just 
about managed to scrape together enough for 
your train fare. 

You stayed away for two days—one to find your 
baby daughter dead—pncumonia, so the Mother 
Superior told you, and one to ensure that 
the body was taken to the burning ghats by 
the river according to the Hindu manner. 
At first the nuns had insisted on Christian burial, 
but without a further word you picked up the 
little bundle and left the women agitatedly 
fingering their rosaries. Then you made straight 
for the river. In the evening you returned to the 
camp. 

After that, although you polished my shoes as 
well as ever and scrubbed my belt and never 
forgot to hang the blankets in the sun, your 
limp got worse and there was a dull look of despair 
in your eyes. You knew then it was all over. 
And accordingly you gave up all hope. It amuses 
me sometimes, Sammy, to listen to preachers in 
the West talking about Hope. They tell you that, 
however bad things may turn out you 
must never lose Hope. Funny isn’t it? But 
then in the West nobody ever is in a really hopeless 
position. There’s nobody who can say with 
certainty that within six months from now his 
body will be pounced. upon by kite-hawks. You 
can. You know now that you will die of hunger. 
You know it as well as you knew that shortly I 
was to leave India to go home and be demobilised 
—even though I never told you. And I—I know 
because I have seen. 

Now you are without a job, and you say that 
there is no rice, and when there is any it is 
8 annas a meal. You say you haven’t eaten for 
three days. You say you will not beg. 

I am enclosing some money. Most probably 
it will arrive too late. In any case it will only 
keep you from starvation for a month at most. 
If you are lucky, Sammy, you will die. Possibly 
you are dead already—now as I am writing this 
letter. Possibly you are coughing your last feeble 
coughs searching for scraps of food among the 
garbage cans of the Tipperary Hotel, while dance 
music drifts across from the floodlit terrace. 

Namaskaram, then ! 

Your (former) MASTER 


TO A SPANISH POET 


Was it a las cinco, a las cinco de la tarde, five by 
all clocks of all afternoons, 

When the gun-butts made on the door’s panel 

The noise of the bull’s horn pestering the pali- 


sade? No magnolias, no arabesques, no-° 


moons 
In those hearts of hot dust, minds of red 
flannel ! 


Was it on the banks of the garnet-bearded 

Guadalquivir that the death voices sounded, 

So sharp, so black of Andalucia, so shameless ? 

Who was it sent you on a longer than the Cordoba 

road, by wind and plain and towers bounded ? 

Quiet: let them be biameless; famceless ; 
nameless. 
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And you, arcs 3 Lorca, you conducted yourself 
as a cight and proper gipsy, knowing 
You were not for ‘Cordoba that platinum night 
The trollop Envy hated in you what she ignored 
in others, showing 
That the carnation-voiced Camborios are 
condemned and right. 


Now, all we can do with the millions that since 
have died, since have died, 
Is to wave as to the massive flutter 
The gale wrenches from the beech, just wave 
with love, for despair has stoned us ; 
There will they lie, in the world’s gutter. 


There will they lie, not forgotten, but in the jelly 
of anonymity, 
There they will lie. But for us who continue 
They will possess the most grandiloquent of 
standards, your torn muleta, 
The provocation that flame-rosed in you. 


Silken-hearted unawareness, Lorca of the gipsies, 
you did not linger ; 
No time for ‘they know not what they do.” 
Rendezvous with the heart of a child, the wooden 
sword, and Sefior Christ, abounding 
In feather caps that are atwaye new. 


Wave to us, you, Federico, from beyond the cream 
oceans of skeletons, 
The pink quartz tears of mountain ranges ! 
Only thus, since the poet’s murder yells louder to 
heaven than forty sirens, 
Can we turn chests to these dark changes. 
DERWENT 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


THE MOVIES 

“Les Enfants du Paradis,” at the Rialto 

It is so tiny a world, that of films—so exiguous in 
its products—that one rarely gets what might be 
called reviewer’s luck. The three films I have seen 
this week hang together even less than usual. 
Honourably but sentimentally, in Sister Renny, Miss 
Rosalind Russell fights a battle for the cure of in- 
fantile paralysis, while at the London Pavilion another 
Miss Russell—Jane of the posters—defeats four years 
of censorship. She may be—in the relenting judge’s 


on the outside stage, and we follow in. The show, 
the actors, the groundlings and gods—les enfants du 
Paradis—for several hours, in which many characters 
come and go and a plot generously interweaves, we 
shall not lose touch with them. The experience is 
heart-lifting. Nor is that contact with the rough- 
and-tumble and the spectacle the only achievement 
of this fine piece. 

Paris has never wavered in its sense of history, of 
popular tradition. The Germans, during the recent 
Occupation, must have felt it enormously at times; 
certainly the Parisian, climbing an alley in Mont- 
martre or idling in the dark shades of the Isle de la 
Cité} shouldered this continuity with a new energy 
of feeling. That energy is communicated by Les 
Enfants du Paradis: to describe this film’ as 
“ escapist,” as does one reviewer, is to make nonsense 
of our total response to living, which does not per- 
haps finally express itself in cutting a coupon from a 
book or looking at the latest Gallup poll. Carné has 
made the past so alive that even an onlooker with 
no previous attachments must feel himself implicated. 

The story, the half-dozen chief characters—two 
famous actors (a mime, and the first French Othello), 
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a tart, a dandy, a beggar, and a murderous exponent 
of the nihilist literary talent—engage us with 


order 
especially from Jean-Louis Barrault, Arletty and 
Pierre Brasseur, ensure that; while the scenario and 
dialogue of Jacques Prévert have a restless poetic bril- 
liance matched on the talkie screen only by Cocteau. 


ever, is in the nature of things and should deepen 
rather than take away from our interest. But there 
it is. Almost, oh almost, the best film one has ever 
! WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


ROUND THE EXHIBITIONS 


Few young painters can boast of so meteoric a 
career as Mr. Geoffrey Tibble. From the hovel of 
almost complete obscurity, he has leapt within a 
formight into the palace of fame. Within a few days 
of the opening of his one-man show at Tooth’s, 
almost all his pictures were sold, some to important 
public collections in the provinces; ard he has 
received the blessing of an enthusiastic critic over 
the sharp, bracing air of the “ Third Programme.” 
No one who has ever thought about modern painting 
can deny that Tibble is an artist with sensibility and 
taste. But it may be pertinent to inquire, before his 
exhibition closes, whether he has the right to be 
judged by the highest standards, or whether he is a 
squatter in the palace which he now inhabits. 

Nearly all Tibble’s pictures represent buxom women 
going about their necessary business, putting the baby 
to bed, dressing and undressing, emptying the slop 
pail. They wear puffy sleeves and their hair is sur- 
mounted by the fashionable Edwardian bun, a style 
of coiffure which Bonnard and Degas also found 
pictorial. Picture after picture proclaims a busy, 
well-organised household, resigned to middle-age, 
settling down to the monotonous daily round, without 
servants or passion. If there is a certain lack of 
variety in Tibble’s choice of subject, this is because 
he attaches no importance to it, beyond an excuse for 
laying on paint prettily ;, and there is no doubt that 
the striped wallpaper, the upholstery, the curtains 
are admirably adapted to pretty combinations of 
colour and to satisfying designs. Tibble has exploited 
to. the full his charming talent for pattern-making, 
but in his very concentration on technique and 
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design at the expense of subject, he betrays his short- 
comings. It is difficult to see how a painter can ever 
raise himself high above the common run, unless he 
sueceeds in communicating an affectionate regard for 
the subject he has chosen, however trivial the subject 
may be, and however drastic the changes it may 
undergo between its life on earth and its reincarnation 
on the canvas. Cézanne was in love with a coffee pot, 
Picasso with the overlapping quadrilaterals who sat 
to him; and the devotion which the Great Masters 
lavished on their sitters is what remains in the mind 
when their beautiful brush strokes have been 
forgotten. ‘Tibble allows himself at times to be led 
astray by cleverness, and I suspect that the angular 
outlines of some of his figures are due, not to careful 
deliberation, but to impatience, or to indecision. 
All the same, I am not trying to turn Tibble out of 
his palace: I still think that he may move in there 
permanently, given a few more years. A one-man 
show is a severe test for the most accomplished 
painter: his tricks of style are obvious to the casual 
visitor, his successes lurk diffidently in a corner. The 
catalogue informs us that all but three of these pictures 
were painted within the last twenty-two months. 
This represents an output of something approaching 
one picture a month, which must partly account for 
the mechanical reiteration of the same theme. If a 
man paints four good pictures a year he can count 
himself lucky ; and it is.only fair to single out the 
best of what remains from this short phase of Tibble’s 
development as an artist. How admirable, for instance, 
is No. 3 in the catalogue entitled “ The Studio,” 
where the eye is coaxed back into the room towards 
a bed in the right-hand corner which is a triumph of 
subtle observation and only goes to show that Tibble’s 
days of apprenticeship in the Euston Road were not 
entirely wasted. BENEDICT NICOLSON 


FIRST AND LAST NIGHTS OF BALLET 


Mardi Gras, Andrée Howard’s new ballet at 
Sadler’s Wells, is another Féte Etrange ; but this time 
the scenario is by Hugh Stevenson, who also designed 
the decor, costumes and masks, which are most 
effective, if at times agreeably reminiscent. A great 
variety of fantastic incident is hung on the very 
slender plot of a young girl who “ finds her way at 
midnight to the cathedral square—and becomes 
involved in strange events which reflect the pattern 
of her life to its inevitable end.” The pattern 
includes a terrifying encounter with a negro pugilist 
who, in an exciting fight, knocks out the young man 
whom the girl loves, but who has already betrayed 
her, with a circus dancer, got up like the doll in 
Petrouchka. A charming episode is a quartette 


between the young girl and three ballet dancers, 
and a pas de deux, curious and intriguing, with a 


‘rather sinister unnamed reveller of ambiguous sex, 


dressed in a kind of black lace pyjama. A Black Mass 
and a visien of her double in a coffin are among her 
“horrors.” Here an opportunity was missed for an 
effective ending by the resurrection of the dream- 
corpse and a macabre dance of the two identities, 
which would either have waked the young girl or 
killed her. Though not the most moving, this “ Vir- 
gin’s Nightmare ”’ is perhaps the most accomplished 
of Andrée Howard’s choreographies. The monolineal 
role of the young girl is admirably fi by the 
soulless kaleidoscope of carnival, whose glassy frag- 


‘ments slash her soul. Salzedo’s music also seemed well 


suited to the phantasmagoria. Anne Heaton, Donald 
Britton, Leo Kersley and John Cranko distinguished 
themselves particularly, but the whole cast danced 
extremely well. 

I saw Khadra, Celia Franca’s first ballet, for the 
first time. The staging and costumes of this Persian 
fantasy are a delight to the eye (not, however, the 
colour of the backcloth) and the choreography is most 
ingenious and delicate, beautifully composed and 
executed. Delius’s Belshazzar’s Feast forms an en- 
chanting musical background. 

The Ballet Rambert season at the King’s Theatre, 
Hammersmith, which ended on Saturday, has been 
distinguished vy a production of Giselle which, if it 
had been performed by a foreign company, would 
have packed the theatre every night. The brilliance 
and poetry of Sally Gilmour and Walter Gore’s render- 
ing of the parts of Giselle and Albrecht have no rival 
on our ballet stage at the moment. Joyce Graeme is 
also remarkable as the Queen of the Wilis. But the 
revelation which this Giselle is, from beginning to 
end, with every part intelligently cast and vitally 
interpreted and every ensemble alive, we owe to 
Madame Rambert, who has achieved a masterpiece 
of imaginative production. 

Walter Gore’s Concerto Burlesco, on Bartok’s 
Microcosmus, has now emerged from the chrysalis 
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as a brilliant little butterfly with scintillating wings. 
When the Ballet Rambert returns it should not be 
missed ; mor should Fagade, in its original version, 
admirably danced, and with all the bloom of Ashten’s 
original conception fresh upon it. 

BERYL DE ZOETE. 


LANCASHIRE SPIRITUAL 


Corton mighty troubled, cotten mighty ’fraid, 
Cotton cried for mussy to de Board of Trade, 
Spinners done been sinners, bosses, all been scared, 
Cotton done repented, so cotton am spared, 

Praise de Lawd ! 


Praise de Lawd ! 
See dat Workin’ Party comin’, 
Heah dem cotton mills a-hummin’, 
Watch dem happy chillun sign up, 
See dem foreign buyers line up, 
See, dem cotton shares a-gwine up, 
Praise de Lawd ! 


State got transport, State got coal, 

Cotton am delivered from State Control, 

Heah thanksgivin’ on de bosses lips, 

Coal got bondage but cotton got Cripps, 
Praise de Lawd ! 


Praise de Lawd ! 
All yo’ chillun cotton spinnin’, 
Cotton trade am done with sinnin’, 
See dat Workin’ Party playin’, 
Trains gone wrong and coal gone strayin’, 
But de cotton boss am prayin’, 
Praise de Lawd ! 


Cotton hearkened when Cripps have preached, 
Coal is black but cotton am bleached, 
All dem Railways misbehaved, 
Dey been taken but cotton am saved, 
Praise de Lawd ! 


Praise de Lawd ! 
Heah dem singin’ “‘ Come up cotton.” 
Sins forgiven an’ forgotten, 
All dem spinners mighty shaken, 
Coal been taken, transport taken, 
We got Cripps but dey got Satan, 

Praise de Lawd ! 

SAGITTARIUS 
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Correspondence 


DIVORCE REFORM 


Sir,—The Government’s decision to appoint 
County Court judges to try divorce cases as Com- 
missioners of the High Court is to be welcomed, and 
we hope that they will not lose time in carrying out 
the procedural reforms suggested by the Denning 
Committee, since these will reduce costs by some 
£15 to £20. 

The Marriage Law Reform Committee, has, 
however, been formed to urge that these reforms are 
not enough. The cost and delay will still send 
parties to magistrates for separations and this will 
continue until all cases are transferred to the County 
Courts. The grounds for divorce also need extending. 

There can be no divorce for the thousands of 
couples who have drifted apart or who are separated 
by agreement unless one of them: commits adultery. 
A vengeful or prejudiced spouse can give his or her 
partner the choice of life-long celibacy or a non- 
marital union. We suggest that after a separation of, 
say, two years a Court should be able to grant a divorce 
on the application of either party if satisfied that it 
is in the public interest. 

Other necessary changes will occur to everyone. 
The abolition of the King’s Proctor with his duties 
of investigating a petitioner’s conduct; the laws 
about collusion and disclosure of a petitioner’s con- 
duct, These and other changes in the substantive 
law need investigation by a Government Enquiry 
similar to the Royal Commission on Divorce of 1912. 
The reforms it recommended were not achieved until 
A. P. Herbert’s great Act of 1937. We are confident, 
however, that we shall secure enough public support 
to get a new law within the next five years. We shall 
be glad to hear from any of. your readers who will 
help us. Ropert S. W. PoLLarD, Chairman. 

C. P. SKILTON, Secretary. 

Marriage Law Reform Committee. 


THE B.M.A. BALLOT 


Sir,—Your timely comment on. the ballot now being 
held by the British Medical Association prompts me 
to put in a word on behalf of the general practitioner, 
who seems to run a serious risk of being identified 
with “‘ Doctors,”—who in turn tend to be identified 
with the B.M.A. It is indeed hard to imagine whom 
the Association are purporting to represent in their 
present campaign against the Health Bill. 

If I may append the hopes and fears of at least two 
country practitioners, very nearly the worst that could 


of several thousand patients : it is they who will have 
to put up with the freely chosen successor. This 
point is somehow by-passed by the people who raise 
their voices in horror at the possibility of free 
choice of doctor than the public enjoy at present. In 
point of fact, the choice is of necessity a forced one 
in scattered rural districts, and the patients do not 
seem to resent it; but the buying of 
practices subjects them to a forced change of doctor, 
and that is » contingency which sick people view with 
real horror. 


i 
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fession, and whether remuneration is on a salary basis 
or by capitation fee does not really matter so much, as 
long as remuneration is adequate. By this I mean 
that a doctor ought to be financially secure enough to 
snap his fingers at the private patient and his fee. 

The fuss and the heated words on the subject of 
hospital administration are frankly unintelligible ; 
neither heat nor words seem to be indicated where a 
question can be settled by experiment. To those 
who were in a position to avail themselves of E.M.S. 
Hospitals during the war (in the absence of the expected 
influx of war casualties, beds were put at the disposal 
of civilian patients), the experiment has settled the 
question already, and the result is overwhelmingly 
in favour of State-administered institutions. There is 
no need for doctors to say anything: the patients 
bear abundant and enthusiastic testimony to the superi- 
ority of the State-run E.M.S. Hospital. When one 
considers that such places were run by competent 
medical enthusiasts, instead of Lay Committees, the 
patients’ verdict is hardly surprising. 

Surrey. COUNTRY PRACTITIONER 
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OCCUPATION OF JAPAN 


gtowing stronger. 
troops, therefore, would cause them considerable 
embarrassment, IAN G. RICHARDSON 


ROCKET RANGE IN AUSTRALIA 


Sir,—An outstanding reaction to the proposal for 
constructing a rocket range in the “dead heart” of 
Australia is the spate of protests which it has called 
forth throughout the Commonwealth. These protests 
have originated largely from missionary and various 
religious bodies, who see threatened the aborigines 
in whom they have a vested interest. There is, how- 
ever, one group of opinion which, to date, has been 
less vocal: this is the anthropologists. 

It is quite safe to say that anthropological opinion 
in Australia, however much it may be torn asunder 
on academic issues, is of one accord when it is stated 
categorically that the Central Australian rocket range 
will be a major calamity for the aborigines. There 
must be some heartsearching amongst the anthro- 
pologists and “ advisers ” on native affairs employed 
by the Commonwealth. But no doubt, as in the past, 
expert advice will be made to conform with policy. 

Provided the warheads of the rockets are not 
atomic—which contingency is by no means certain— 
the immediate physical damage likely to be cau:ed by 
the dropping cf a few tons of high explosive among +t 
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The Secretary. 


please think 
of the patients 
in The Royal 
Cancer Hos- 
pital, visited 
with a malig- 
nant disease 
that is among 
the most 
dreaded enemies of mankind, and send a 
gift, as much as you can afford, to 


The Royal | 
Fancer 


Hospital 
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aborigines 
desert area ing the size of Wales, will be 


be, of necessity in the circumstances, the degrading 
influence of culture contact at the observation posts 
along the rocket range. The human flotsam found 
along the Trans-Australian railway is the result of a 
i process. Here the aborigines from hundreds 
of miles to the North and from the Australian Bight 
in the South congregate along the line begging alms 
from the train passengers. It is doubtful if the depths 
of human degradation to which these wretched 
aborigines have sunk have been plumbed anywhere 
else in the world. It is unfortunate for the self- 
righteousness of the Australian State and Common- 


i 


nental line are often the first and only contacts which 
overseas visitors make with the original inhabitants 
of this continent. 

If the second alternative is adopted, we are going to 
witness a sordid repetition of Governor Arthur’s 
notorious great “Black Drive” of 1830 when an 
attempt was made to herd the aborigines of Tasmania 
into a small area of that State. The ignominious 
result of that drive was to net one old woman and a 
young boy. If the same tactics are adopted, the results 
will be the same; but probably tobacco, treacle, tea 
and flour will provide sufficient inducement to draw 
the aborigines temporarily away from their hunting 
grounds. But it is just as certain that the aborigines’ 
tetemic and psychological ties with their country will 
bring them back into the rocket range area. Thus 
the sea-saw will continue—the white man’s 
“tucker” in the balance against the natives’ love of 
country. The result will be complete disruption of 
tribal life and the decimation of the aboriginal com- 

Not that the result is inevitable, for with an en- 
lightened policy and, most important, adequate 
finance, the aborigines, whose intellect is potentially 
in no way inferior to our own, could be assisted to 
take an equal place beside us White Australians. 
But while the Commonwealth spends the “ magnifi- 


cent ” sum of £23,398 per annum out of Consolidated 
Revenue on the 14,488 natives in its care for ail 
services and administration there is little chance of 
curing the diseases rampant amongst them, let alone 
provide them with an appropriate education which is 


the first pre-requisite for econamic, social and political _ 


equality with the white man, For comparison it is 
sufficient to add that just under £3 per head is spent 
on health and education services alone for the White 
population of Australia. 3 

These figures are commentary enough on the 
Australian Labour Government’s loud champion- 
ing of the small nations at international conferences 
through its mouthpiece Dr. Evatt, while cynically 


hypocritically proclaiming its new deal for the 
aborigines. KUBBERUNNEE 
Melbourne. 


PARTITION OF PALESTINE 

Sir,—Mr. Stone’s reply to my letter on the partition 
of Palestine is neither temperately nor clearly ex- 
pressed, but so far as I can understand its line of 
thought it contains a number of false and misleading 
statements : 

1. Mr. Stone accuses the Arab politicians of 
extremism and unwillingness to compromise. He 
should study the Arab counter-proposals put forward 
at the recent Conference in London, which have been 
criticised by a large section of Arab opinion precisely 
for being too much of a compromise. He should 
reflect also on the meaning and justification of com- 
promise. Is it right and reasonable to give up a 
reality for a shadow? Is it sensible to make con- 
cessions which will strengthen one’s antagonist 
without satisfying him? Is an agreed solution 
necessarily a just one, and do truth and justice always 
lie half-way between the claims of conflicting parties ? 

2. He asserts that the Arabs would only resist 
partition effectively if they believed that the British 
Government was with them, and he claims that. the 
Government was with them in 1929 and to a lesser 
degree in 1936. This is a libel on his own Govern- 
ment, and is an example of the same fallacy as that of 
which Mr. Crossman is guilty, the fallacy of trying to 
solve the problem of Arab opposition to Zionism by 
pretending that it does not really exist. I must repeat 
what I said in my first letter, that all competent 
observers are aware of the strength of Arab opposition 
to any scheme involving the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. 

3. As for what Mr. Stone says about the Arab 
Revolt of 1936-9, it is merely the well-worn stock-in- 
trade of Zionist propaganda. No doubt in that revolt, 
as in all similar movements, very regrettable incidents 
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took place and personal motives were intermingled 
with patriotism. Nevertheless the revolt was in 
essence a movement based upon principle and national 
loyalty and was much more formidable than Mr 
Stone pretends. A. H. Hovurani 
The Arab Office, 
92 Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY IN 
IRELAND 


Smr,—Unless it be a desire to be captious at all 
costs, I find it difficult to see R. M. Fox’s purport, 
since his article does seem definitely misleading. 

It would seem that the conflict between “ English ” 
(.e., 1.T.U.C.) and “ Irish” (.e., C.1.U.) unions is 
much more than a smoke screen. This conflict has 
persisted for years to every one’s disadvantage, and has 
led to numerous imter-union disputes which have 
led to strikes not primarily against the bosses. In 
part (as in some other countries) a conflict of perscnali- 
ties, and in fact bound up with problems of Partition 
and migration, there is apparently a hard core of 
conflict. 

The “ English ” unions are in emergency immensely 
stronger and wealthier. They have the immense 
funds of the British T.U. movement. But, of course, 
final control rests where the money is: ultimate 
authority for an action involving strike pay cannot but 
rest in Britain. Cases are possible where action might 
not be authorised either for British financial reasons, or 
for some entirely inter-national reason. In view of the 
large self-government enjoyed by I.T.U.C unions 
such cases may never arise. But many constitutional 
safeguards appear in normal times to be unnecessary. 

The “ Irish ” Unions, on the other hand, can arrive 
at final decisions without going abroad. But they are 
vastly poorer and thereby their strength in the event 
of a prolonged stoppage is vastly smaller. 

I believe it is agreed by every one that, if agreement 
were arrived at between these rival groups, it would 
benefit everyone. Sean Lemass, Minister for In- 
dustry and Commerce, has himself tried personally to 
bring the two groups together without success, so 
far. This division is more than a smokescreen, and 
it is terribly easy for an outsider to remember that 
1916 is not so very long ago. 

The recency of 1916 is one of the reasons why the 
Government is more sympathetic to the C.I.U., 
even though their claims tend to be steeper than those 
of the 1.T.U.C. unions. It does, however, seem 
fair to say that the first desire of Government and even 
of industrialists is to solve inter-union strife and reduce 
unnecessary stoppages. 

Mr. Fox seems also to have misrepresented the new 
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Rheumatism—however mild your 
symptoms—éxacts a merciless toll in 
pain and expense if not checked 
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Labour Court. The Industrial Relations Act (1946) 
which set it up was a semi-private, personal Bill 
(rather than a party-govertiment Bill) sponsored by 


Lemass and drafted after consultation with both’ 


Gongresses and both Labour Parties. 
That neither unions nor employers (sic) have the 


right to legal representation is because it is an experi-’ 


ment in informal conciliatory judication, rather than 
full-dress legalism. It is true that unions and em- 
ployers (sic) are liable to pay heavy damages if they 
repudiate the Court’s decisions, but Mr. Fox does not 
mention that resort ‘to the Court is voluntary. If 
both parties choose to take their dispute to the Court 
they must abide by its decisions. On the other hand, 
the only occasions upon which the Court may of itself 
step in to a dispute is in the case of lightning and un- 
official strikes ; then the Court may review the matter, 
but its decisions are purely advisory. 

The Labour Court is frankly experimental : it is an 
attempt to prevent disputes and dislocation by 
settling on a voluntary basis such differences as can be 
solved by agreement. We have had our surfeit of 
unessential strikes and surely agreement where it can 
be reached is better than dislocation. As long as 
Labour’s fair demands, whether against the private 
capitalist or the State capitalist, can be met practically 
and by agreement, strikes are regrettable—and some- 
times seem to get blunted by too much use. It is 
not only the bosses who suffer if there are no buses, 
no gas, no light, no sugar and no schools. 

Dublin. CHARLES ACTON 


DRIP 


S1r,—I would like to protest most strongly against 
the views expressed by Mr. J. R. Till in his review of 
Hannen Swaffer’s “‘ What Would Nelson Do?” 

I believe Swaffer’s book will do something to clear 
away the humbug about our Senior Service and to 
give a clearer picture of what really goes on behind the 
smokescreen of Navy Week inspections. In so doing it 
will perform a valuable service to those who remain, 
because the general public, I am convinced, still 
remain blissfully ignorant of the conditions under 
which lower-deck men exist both afloat and ashore. 
Mr. Till, it would appear, is anxious that they should 
remain ignorant. 

What does he mean when, speaking of conditions, 
he says, “the Admiralty is not always to blame ” ? 
Who is then? The responsibility must inevitably 
rest with the governing authority in any organisation, 
more especially when that organisation is controlled by 
an autocratic body, and where the rating has the very 
minimum of opportunity to express his dissatisfaction 
with those conditions. 


As I was not in Eden before the Fall, I am not, like 
Mr. Till, able to compare the Navy with such celestial 
surroundings, nevertheless without hesitation I say I 
supposed restrictions and inconveniences to the 
abomination of a soul-destroying twelve-year term 
in the R.N. Apparently my. views are shared by the 
vast majority of H.O.s in view of the “ lamentable ” 
failure of the recruitment campaign, and it would 
appear that Mr. Till himself finds this “ sordidly 
self-seeking civilian’ world ” more attractive than the 
one he so eagerly advocates. 

Of course; this book lacks what he describes as 
“ proportion ”’—it does not attempt an objective 
study of the good and bad sides of Navy life, but has 
as its purpose the ventilation of some of the worst 
inequalities of which the general public so seldom 
hear. The pity is that more voices have not been 
raised and that Mr. Swaffer’s is a comparatively lone 
one. For this responsibility lies heavily with those 
H.O. ratings who, having left the Navy for good, 
have been inclined to turn their backs on it and to 
forget many of its unpleasantnesses. To us who have 
not allowed the cigar-smoke and the intoxicants of 
the ward-room to obscure our judgment, lies the duty 
of telling the story of conditions and of class distinction 
as they exist and as we saw them around us. 

(Ex-H.O. Leading Writer). W. PARTRIDGE 


WOWSERS 


Str,—In his article of this tithe Mr. Harrisson 
appears to equate the “right to be treated as adult ” 
with the right to do as we like without reference to 
fixed standards “‘ so long as we do not harm others.” 
That Christians do not share his view of what consti- 
tutes adult behaviour is beside the point; but it is 
the contention of many Christians (which would 
probably be borne out by Mr. Harrisson’s own 
findings if he were to do a little Mass-Observation on 
the subjects) that persons who promote and take part 
in certain kinds of gambling and certain kinds of film 
shows for children are “‘ doing harm to others.’”” And 
to sandwich these particular evils which members of 
the C. of E. have attacked between two purple passages 
in defence of the old-fashioned pub and the right to 
choose your own curtains (neither of which the Church 
has attacked) and then to accuse the Church of 
wowserism is surely a muddled and misleading 
arrangement of material. - 

I am not concerned to speak of Sunday games at 
the moment. Because of his hedonistic philosophy 
Mr. Harrisseon would probably not find anything useful 
in what I had to say on the subject. But I had not 
expected him to line up with those elderly Tories who 
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tell us that the Church ought to keep out of political 
and social questions—especially when he accuses the 
Church of England of -being “responsible for the 
present mess.” .What mess is he referring to ?.. The 
~present deplorable condition of morals, personal and 
international ? - If so, many of us in the C. of E. are 
only too ready to admit our share of the blame (pro- 
vided that the whole matter is not over-simplified as 
by Mr. Harrisson). But after all, is it realistic to think 
that the mess wi be cleared up either if the Church 
affably descends to the crudities of modern behaviour 
or if it remains silent and aloof when the whole nation 
is in moral danger? And is Mr. Harrisson being 
altogether scientific when he bases his sweeping 
condemnation of the C. of E. on information he has 
picked up in the press? If he were to become a 
Christian, he might find the “ constructive, satisfying 
positive alternatives ” which he so much desires, and 
learn to correct his Tacitean misunderstanding of 
Christianity. ALFRED JOWETT 


S1r,—I am both mildly and bitterly aware of the 
Queensland Licensing Laws. Mr. Thomas misses 
my points: (1) That in Queensland a pub is a pub, 
no one dare water it down or menu it up; (2) that 
Queenslanders fight off every Wowser encroachment 
and seek always to throw off existing needless controls 
—unlike us. 

If Mr. Osborn and his colleagues on the New Towns 
Committee think compulsorily introducing other 
things into the pub will not affect its special social 
qualities, why not open and close with compulsory 
prayers? And have nightly spiritualist séances in 
the taproom ? Tom HArRRISSON 


A PAINTED CAVE 


Sir,—I have read with great interest Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer’s article on the Lascaux caves, and especially 
his description of the picture of the mysterious 
composite beast, part rhinoceros and part lion. It 
immediately called to my mind another composite 
animal, the Am-mitu or Eater of the Dead, which 
consumes the damned in the Papyrus of Ani. This 
animal has the hindquarters of a hippopotamus, the 
neck and forequarters of a lion and the head of a 
crocodile. Is the likeness between the two figures 
a coincidence, or is it an example of the fidelity with 
which, before the invention of writing, man handed 
down his beliefs and practices? It is a fascinating 
reflection that the Lascaux beast may have an Egyptian 
descendant some 30,000 years later. 
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By Winifred Bambrick 
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BOOKS IN" GENERAL 


Ashmolean were crow 


could be read by many theologians with relief 


liable to collapse. But it is also true that academic 
interests were at stake since geology cut at the 
roots of a certain type of biblical exegesis. —— 
from Old Testament geneal 

placed the year of Creation at 4004 B.c. > 
dispeore Buckland’s diluvial theories, the Rev. 
J.. Mellor-Brown deduced from the height of the 
Himalayas that the waters of the Flood must have 
Sen at the rate of thirty feet per hour. Dr. Pusey 
d that God placed fossils in rocks to test men’s 
ith. Buckland survived the storm and was ap- 
pointed Dean of Westminster, but the orthodox 
in the end were able to shake their heads 
knowingly, for in 1848 he was attacked by a 
strange cerebral illness. His fabulous energy and 
happy conversational powers departed, and he 
relapsed into a torpor for eight years, never 
reading a book but the Leisure Hour or the Bible. 
His life was devoted to the pursuit of knowledge 
and the testing of his scientific hypotheses. 
“* My dear,” he said to his wife starting up from 


bed at two in the morning, “I believe that 
Cheirotherium’s footsteps are undoubtedly 
testudinal.” Without more ado they hurried 


downstairs and while his wife mixed the paste 
02 the kitchen-table, he fetched the pet tortoise 
ftom the garden, and to their delight they saw 
the impressions left by the tortoise’s feet in 
le paste were almost identical with those of the 
dssil. He would dictate to his wife until the 
iorning sun shone through the shutters. His 
y grew up in their home at Christ Church 

a scientific atmosphere. Stuffed monsters 
ed in the hall; the sideboard was heaped 
vith fossils and protected by a notice “ Paws 
” in large letters; toads were immured 

im pots and the very candlesticks were carved 
out of the bones of Saurians.. A country 
élergyman excitedly brought the Professor some 
s>ecimens for identification. ‘“‘ What are these, 







by an animal instead of an undergraduate flounder- 
ing in its waters. Small wonder that Dean 


Gaisford thanked God for the of the 
Bucklands for a holiday in Italy. ‘“ We shall 


hear no more of this geology,” he prophesied. 
The Dean was to be disillusioned, for in the 


remorseless scientific experiment were embedded 
even more deeply in the son. At Winchester he 
had learnt to eat hedgehogs, to fry mice and dissect 


birds’ eggs, and was heard to remark meditatively 

“What wouldn’t I give for that fellow’s skull,” 
whena particularly dolichocephalic youth sauntered 
past. But it was at Oxford that he attained his 
full stature. Dressed in a blue pea-jacket and 
German student’s cap and making Tom Quad 
resound with the notes of a gigantic wooden 
horn, he lived surrounded by livestock ; there 
were marmots, snakes, guinea-pigs and a chamel- 
eon. was an eagle which walked into 
Cathedral during the eight o’clock service : Dean 
Gaisford “looked unspeakable There 
was the jackal whose blood-curdling yells froze 
the blood of nervous freshmen. And then there 
was the bear, christened Tiglath-Pileser. Tig, 
invariably attired in cap and gown, lived in a 
social whirl. He watched the boats and was 
invited to wine-parties. It was at a big wine 
following the meeting of the British Association 
in 1847 that Tig met Monckton Milnes who, 
fresh from the instruction of Harriet Martineau, 
decided to mesmerise him. Displeased at this 
discourtesy, Tig growled ferociously; but the 
poet’s eye rolled in a fine frenzy and the bear fell 
in a stupor to the ground. The Dean, however, 
had the last word : he had already rusticated the 
eagle for its sacrilegious behaviour, and the jackal 
and Tiglath-Pileser were each in turn sent down. 

“* My object in life is to be a great high priest of 
nature and a, great benefactor of mankind,” 
Frank wrote in his diary at the age of twenty. He 
therefore became a doctor and was for a time 
assistant surgeon to the Life Guards while he 
pursued his studies in natural history. He appears 
to have been popular in the mess, though he once 
incurred the colonel’s displeasure; on church 
parade, all ranks were overcome by gales of 
laughter on seeing Buckland stroll by on the far 
side of the parade ground deep in converse with 
a dwarf and a seven-feet-five French giant, whom 
he had rescued from a fair and had been entertain- 
ing to breakfast. He later became Inspector of 
Salmon Fisheries and, now married, set up house 
in Regent’s Park. Nothing could be more cordial 
than the welcome the Bucklands gave to their 
guests ; but unless they had cast all sensitiveness 
to the winds their nerves were likely to be unstrung. 
There was only one room, the dining-room, that 
was in principle reserved for homo sapiens, and 
even this would be turned into a sanatorium for 
sick animals. Hyenas, jackasses, monkeys, and 
guinea-pigs romped through the house. ‘“‘ Sing 
up, old boy,” one’s host would say to a piebald 
rat as one entered the dining-room and sure 
enough “‘ melodious notes could be heard issuing 
from its diaphragm.” Passing in front of a tank, 
pickled snakes would be produced dripping for 
one’s approbation. The babel was deafening. As 
one sat engaged in polite conversation over tea, 
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the hairy arm of the monkey, Nigger, might sciz: 
one’s muffin while the guinea-pigs nibbled ones’ 
toes under the table. ‘“‘ You felt,” said the Rev. 
W. Tuckwell dazed by the profusion of animal 
life, “‘as if another Flood were toward and the 
animals parading for admission to the Ark.” 
The fellow guests were equally unpredictable. 

en, Zulus and Esquimaux came to dinner 
and on one occasion Tomati-Wharakinaki and 
other Maori chieftains were invited. Unfortunately 
Frank Buckland produced from his voluminous 
trouser pockets a mass of moss which harboured 
slow-worms. The scales of a hastily acquired 
civilisation fell from the natives who fled gibbering 
Out into the street and dived through the open 
window of a neighbouring house where an old 
lady swooned away on finding herself surrounded 
by the tattooed faces of frothing savages. Delicate 
problems of etiquette presented themselves : 
should the bearded lady go down to dinner on 
the arm of Mr. or Mrs. Buckland? And which 
arm did one take of the four presented by the 
Siamese twins? After dinner one could be 
certain that Frank Buckland would keep the party 
going. Once when he was studying the effects 
of chloroform on his animals, he was surprised 
to see Hag, his favourite monkey, chattering with 
glee, having discovered her ancient enemy, the 
eagle, hopelessly intoxicated, and clouting it 
merrily again and again. And when the time 
came to take one’s leave, there was no difficulty 
in obtaining a cab, since the parrot was on duty 
at the front door to call a hansom. But if it was 
one’s fate to stay the night the terrors of the small 
hours were scarcely endurable. A cold nose and 
prickles might invade one’s bed: it was merely 
the hedgehog which was let loose at night to keep 
down the black-beetles but in fact preferred to 
drink the soup im the tureen. Or one might 
wake in the morning to find that the jaguar had 
eaten one’s boots. Whether the servants came 
and left in droves is not recorded. One supposes 
that only cooks of an iron constitution could 
remain at their post. Buckland’s brother-in-law 
tells us that hearts sank at the house whenever 
vans arrived at the front-door and the servants 
would stagger up the steps bearing a cask con- 
taining a grinning gorilla or the odorous head of 
an imperfectly preserved hippopotamus, “ its lirs 
curled into a ghastly smile.” 

Frank Buckland, however, preserved a balanced 
view towards his animals. He never tormented 
them and at the jubilee of the R.S.P.C.A. “‘ made 
aspeech about cruelty to seals. Much applauded. 
Deo gratia.” For twelve years Hag was his 
constant companion. He learnt monkey talk, 
and wrote sadly on her death: “Fhe poor thing’s 
health failed again and in spite of port wine and 
the best of nourishing food, she got weaker and 
weaker.” ~Hag and other favourites were im- 
mortalised by the taxidermist and graced a sort 
of Poet’s Corner in the dining-room: the rest 
were buried in the garden until his wife informed 
him that not even another rat could find a decent 
resting-place. He saved a swarm of elvers from 
massacre in Gloucestershire and made interesting 
researches into the spawning habits of salmon. 
Nevertheless there was no false sentimentality, 
and a rare pet, whatever its genus, might on its 
death be served for dinner without compunction. 
For it was in gastronomy that Frank Buckland’s 
gift for experiment found its fullest scope. He 
came by it honestly. Dr. Buckland’s gustatory 
senses had been highly developed. Pausing 
before a dark stain on the flag-stones of an 
Italian cathedral where the martyr’s blood 
miraculously renewed itself, the professor had 
dropped to his knees and licked it appreciatively. 
“I can tell you what it is: it is bat’s urine,” 
he opined. Augustus Hare tells us how on being 
shown the heart of a French king in a casket at 
Nuneham Dr. Buckland said “‘I have never 
eaten the heart of a king before,’ and before anyone 
could hinder him he had gobbled it up and the 
precious relic was lost for ever. Dr. Buckland used 
to say that he had eaten his way through the 
whole animal creation and that the worst thing was 
a mole—‘ perfectly horrible.’ Afterwards he told 
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Lady Lyndhurst that there was one thing worse 
than a mole and that was a blue-bottle fly.” He 
had indeed eaten strange things: mice in batter 
and bison steaks were served at his table. A 
saddened guest wrote in his diary : “‘ Dined at the 
Deanery. Tripe for dinner last night, don’t like 
crocodile for breakfast.” 

Frank Buckland continued the great gastro- 
nomical tradition. Kangeroo ham, rhinoceros pie, 
panther chops, horse’s tongue and elephant’s 
trunk were carved fpr his guests, who discovered 
that the best technique was to bolt a mouthful of 
meat and chase it with a beaker of champagne. 
If the newsparers reported that a whale had 
been washed up on the coast, Buckland would 
be in a train the next day to secure a steak or two. 
Not all his dishes were a success: Chinese sea- 
slugs tasted like calf’s head and glue. Collectors 
of Victoriana will recall that this gusto for new 
gastronomic sensation endured for many years. 
E. G. Hardy when at Cambridge gave a rat 
dinner shortly after the seige of Paris at which 
rat soup, rat fricassee, etc., were served; and 
on another occasion served a donkey which “‘ was 
delicious . . . like Tyrolese venison.” Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, who had a penchant for baked 
guinea-pig, on the other hand, averred: “I tried 
eating donkey too, but I had to stop that for it 
made me stink.” The difference of opinion may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that Hardy’s 
was an Egyptian donkey... . 

Both Dr. Buckland and his son were undis- 
turbed in their faith by the conflict between 
theology and science and were gathered to their 
fathers after happy and useful lives with all the 
consolations of religion. “‘ God is so good, so 
very good to the little fishes, I do not believe he 
would let their inspector suffer shipwreck at the 
last,” said Frank Buckland on his death-bed. 
Their last days were curiously appropriate to their 
separate callings. The earth, which had rendered 
up so many of its secrets to the professor of geology, 
seemed reluctant to receive him at the end, ard 
considerable quantities of blasting powder had 
to be used to open up a grave in the limestone 
deposits of his choice. At his head stood a slab 
of polished Aberdeen granite, one of the oldést 
of British rocks. His son, the natural historian, as 
he lay dying, dictated the preface to his Natural 
History of British Fishes. Then he lay back and, 
with h‘s thirst for discovery still unassuaged, 
added : “ I am going a long journey where I shall 
see a great many curious animals. This journey 
I must go alone.” 

Nogt ANNAN 


NEW NOVELS 
Night and the City. By Geratp Kersu. Heine- 


mann. 9s. 6d. 
Guiding Star. By Vercors. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
a Tour. By RONALD FRASER. Cape. 
8s 


Jealousy and Medicine. By MICHAL CHoRo- 
MANSKI. Willow. Press. 12s. 6d. 


The road to recovery is becoming crowded. 
Not only are solo novels bigger, better and more 
numerous, but out of the garages lumber omni- 
buses and three-deckers. Two further instalments 
of M. Duhamel’s Pasquier Chronicles have been 
translated and put out in one volume. Miss 
Phoebe Fenwick Gaye, Mr. Halcott Glover and 
Mr. B. Montagu Scott have added second tiers 
to vehicles previously admired. In the depot 
itself, one observes Mr. Arthur Barker back at 
his bench. Mr. J. D. Beresford drives out with 
a powerful pre-war model. It begins to look like 
a Bank Holiday. I turn into the side streets. 

Correct handling of publishers is not the least 
of a successful author’s gifts. It is not so long 
since Mr. Kersh got out the first of three volumes 
of war-time jottings. Now he pioneers in re- 
printing a novel of 1938. This is an example to 
be followed. Too many immediately pre-war 
books have been failing to bring in royalties 
because of the paper shortage. Too many flimsy 
reputations have grown up in the absence of 
competition. Of the intrinsic merits of Mr. Kersh’s 
book I am less certain, but it has already gained a 
period interest. 

With the doubtful exception of some Dickens 
characters the criminal in English literature from 
Defoe to Graham Greene was a purely cerebral 
figure, and indeed his human condition had 
scarcely been recognised since Elizabethan times. 
When criminal fiction became acutely popular after 
1918, the criminal remained fantastic. Even 
when the police world was known with some 
intimacy, as it was by Edgar Wallace, the killers 
and just men remained without family background 
and tended to foreign birth, while in less fastidious 
authors. they continued the tradition of Wilkie 
Collins and appeared mysteriously from China, 
India or worse, in pursuit of family heirlooms. 
The Irish troubles provided a welcome run of 
not-too-exotic gunmen, but it did not last. 
Authors were consumed with envy for their 
American colleagues, who lived surrounded by 
sawn-off shotguns. James Hadley Chase wrote 
as though he were American. And then some- 
body—who ?—triumphantly located the spiv in 
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our midst. Proudly we discovered that we, too, 
had a criminal class, not so large or so violent as 
flourished in Chicago, but handy with a-razor or 
a broken bottle, financially ingenious, erotically 
vicious, above all susceptible to psycho-analysis 


. and with plenty of family background. Those 


were the days of Mark Benney, Walter Greenwood 
and Mr. Kersh, of ponces, con-men, white- 
slavers, wide boys 2nd race-course gangs. Graham 
Greene cut out these puny little figures from the 
newspapers, gave them a sense of sin and pasted 
them all over his big, tragic canvas. 

Night and the City is a wild and excessive book. 
All this detail was freshly observed no doubt, 
but how Mr. Kersh piles it on. There are plots 
and moral reflections here for half a dozen books, 
one each, say, on night-clubs, blackmail, ponces 
with virtuous costermonger brothers, the police 
clean-up of prostitutes for the Coronation, all-in 
wrestling and the white-slave traffic. Mr. Kersh 
does not write so untidily now or with such 
hopeless confusions of motive. On the other hand, 
I find his later work less engaging, because too 
practised, too calculated in its effect. Even in 
this book, however, there is a fearful moral 
correctness and an occasionally sickening devotion 
to muscle. I find something unpleasantly 
narcissistic in the portrait of the sculptor Adam, 
and the spectacle of him and the strong, white 
Helen stripping for a tumble like a pair of discus- 
throwers caused me as much dismay as merriment. 
Or, as Mr. Kersh’s characters say, ‘“‘ Laugh ? 
You would of died.” 

Vercors also piles it on, though he is sentimental 
on firmer moral ground. By the length of Vercors’ 
stories, you would judge him to be an exceptionally 
economical writer. How diffuse he in fact is, I 
only discovered myself when I had occasion to 
translate something of his last year. Guiding 
Star, Mr. Eric Sutton’s version of La Marche 
a T’Etoile, tells the story of a naturalised French- 
man in love with France who was shot as a hostage 
by the French police. However, the important 
thing seems not to be the story or its protagonist 
but Vercor’s own feeling of shame that such a 
thing could happen. There is a certain immodesty 
in this. I think Vercors luxuriates. Really, his 
feelings do him great credit, but one takes the point. 

The ingredients of Mr. Fraser’s new book are 
diplomacy, love, good conversation, mountain 
scenery, theosophy and of course South America. 
The main characters are a senior Board of Trade 
official and his secretary, a young man of working- 
class origin with a good war record (he seems to 
have been at one and the same time in the com- 











Just ready 
Jan Smuts 
A Biography 
F. S. CRAFFORD 


@ This biography gives us a 
complete life in its intellectual 
and political setting, and enables 
us to understand the complex- 
ities of this great figure. There 
are apparent contradictions that 
baffle us, but there is no doubt 
of the greatness and influence 
of Smuts in a period embracing 
two world wars. 
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level and in remote antiquity. ‘The senior official's 
conversation is, I suppose, good, but there is a 
great deal of it, and it spills over into both the 
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off before ionable students, among whom 
are young . Otherwise, the characters are 


Mr. Fraser is a precious writer in a popular 
vein. I find that I yield him a reluctant admira- 
Certainly he is unique, and one is grateful 

for all special flavours, even if they are as faint 
and of a limited culinary application as, say, the 
flavour almonds. 


and Medicine is an overwrought, dramatic story 
about precisely what the title indicates. Presented 
with great force and agility, I am not surprised 
‘that it went well in- adaptations for the theatre. 
This is a type of highly professional novel which 
has largely disappeared. However, it would need 
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HITLER AT WORK 


The Nuremberg Documents: Some Aspects 
. of German War Policy, 1939-45. By PETER 
DE MENDELSSOHN. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Readers of this journal have already been 
indebted to Mr. de Mendelssohn for his valuable 
studies of some of the documents produced as 
evidence by the prosecution at Nuremberg. 
The debt is greatly increased by his present book 
im which he has the space to give us a much fuller 
analysis of the more important documents. 
‘The task was a difficult one, needing knowledge, 
patience, and scholarship. Mr. de Mendelssohn 
has accomplished it admirably, and has succeeded 
{nm making a book which might have been valuable 


to the expert, but tedious to the reader, eminently 
readable. The documents studied by him con- 
sist mainly of the records of conferences between 
Hitler his Service Chiefs or foreign statesmen, 
the diaries of generals and admirals like Jodl and 
Raeder, and the plans or directives prepared by or 
for Hitler for his major strategical campaigns 
These plans or directives were, as every one now 
knows, given various code names, e.g., the plan 
for a war on two fronts with the focal point in the 
west was Concentration ‘‘ Red,” the invasion of 
Austria. was Special Case ‘‘ Otto,” and the plan 
for the invasion of Britain was ion “* Sea- 
Lion.” In the first 150 pages of his book Mr. 
de -Mendeissohn shows in considerable detail 
Hitler at work preparing his war. In the last 
half he deals chapter by chapter with the various 
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to look so effectually behind the scenes of a great 
historical event. In the Nuremberg documents 
Wwe can watch a “great man” at work, this 
horrible, degraded, little paranoiac, plotting and 
planning war with the help of his fawning generals, 
admirals, and air-marshals. The spectacle is 
disgusting and degrading. To realise what kind 
of creature this was to which 2oth century Europe 
—and not only the Germans, but British, French 
and Russian statesmen—was content to give 
absolute power to massacre, torture and destroy, 
makes one despair of the human race and of 
civilisation. There is one int ing lesson to 
be learnt from these documents. Professional 
historians often solemnly warn us that contem- 
poraries never know what really happens, that it is 
only long after the events when the archives and 
all the other paraphernalia of history are opened, 
when we can read in Lord A’s letters or Lady C’s 
diary exactly what the Prime Minister said to the 
Under-Secretary, and when the learned historians 
can get to work upon the “ original material ” 
and put us all right, that the truth comes out. 
For the most part this is an “‘ expert’s ”. myth or 
self-delusion. There are no doubt a few his- 
torical mysteries of historical importance, but, 
in general, great events explain themselves and 
contemporaries have all the evidence necessary 
for establishing the truth about how, and why 
things happened as they did. This is true of the 
events between 1933 and 1945 in Europe. It is 
significant that, although these documents give 
us an extraordinary picture of the details of Hitler’s 
actions behind the screen, they add very little to 
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our knowledge of him or of the really important 


facts and events. This is simply because we 
knew all this already. 

This, of course, does not mean that the docu- 
ments do not throw considerable and valuable 
light upon details. And in this respect the docu- 
ments themselves are often not satisfactory. 
Only the documents used by the prosecution were 
available to Mr. de Mendelssohn and very often 
the prosecution did not put in the complete 
document. The consequence is that we are often 
left with only half the story. Occasionally, one 
has a feeling that perhaps the other half of the 
story has been deliberately omitted. At any 
rate, it is desirable, ifonly in the interests of 
“history,” that the documents which were 
available to the prosecution at Nuremberg should 
be published in full by the Governments. 

LEONARD WOOLF 


POMP AND PLATITUDE 


Programme for Survival. By Lewis MuMFrorRD. 
Secker and Warburg. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Mumford is a deceptive writer. While 
you are reading him, his books seem to be both 
significant and important and if, as I have, you 
have formed the habit of making on the blank 
pages so thoughtfully rrovided by beneficent 
publishers at the end of books a private index 
of points that have struck you, the pages, you 
find, are all too quickly filled. 

No doubt you have been unable to avoid 
noticing little tricks of manner; ‘a bit por- 
tentous,’ you say to yourself, as you read that 
“a part of mankind is now in a psychotic state,” 
or find yourself assured in italics that “there 
is no part of our modern world that we must not 
be ready to scrap, if the need to scrap it is the 
price of mankind’s safety and continued de- 
velopment”; ‘a little fluffy’ you comment, 
as you read that “the unification of knowledge 
and life will put an end to the current pursuit of 
power, divorced from the ends of life’ ; you may 
even feel inclined to accuse the author of exaggera- 
tion, of writing a little too often and too much at 
the top of his voice, as you find a section headed 
“ The Crisis of the Crisis,” or after twenty odd. 
pages devoted to scolding modern man for 
excessive hubris come upon the dark warning, 
“‘ we should have become ” (after the next atomic 
war) “as dangerous to our kind as cannibal 
rats... .” (All this, by the wav, because we 
dropped those atom bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. The implication is that our pre- 
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decessors, even if they had had the power, would 
not have used it; hence, the suggestion that we 
are not only suffering from unprecedented power 
but unprecedented hubris. But is this, I wonder, 
true ; would not Tamerlane have dropped atomic 
bombs, or Jenghis Khan? Did they not, in fact, 
wipe out whole cities when they got the chance ? 
Would not the commanders in the Thirty Years 
War have dropped them, or even, if put to it, our 
own Cromwell? I thinkit highiy probable. When, 
after all, did man refrain from using his powers 
of destruction ? So. rarely that we never cease 
to cite the example of the Chinese who, having 
discovered gunpowder, restricted its use to 
crackers or that of Leonardo, referred to by 
Mr. Mumford, who suppressed his invention of 
the submarine, precisely because they are so 
unrepresentative. 

But in spite of these occasional misgivings and 
qualifications the general effect of the book is, as 
I have said, imrressive. You are reading, you 
fee!, an important book. You put the book down 
and a friend asks you what it was about. To your 
surprise and confusion you can’t remember. All 
that comes to mind are a few platitudes, the 
commonest small change of contemporary critical 
thinking. These, you feel sure, could not have 
impressed you, since all your friends have said 
and thought much the same things ; indeed, you 
have said and thought them yourself. And yet 
you remember to have been impressed by the 
book. 

And $0, ‘| repeat, Mr. Mumford is a deceptive 
writer. He has great sincerity but little originality 
of thought. The occasional appearance of 
originality arises very largely from his skill in 
concealing origins. He takes the common 
thoughts of our time and by a trick of style and 
an earnest manner contrives to serve them up, 
as if they were new. 

For what, in effect, is he saying? First, 
diagnosis : owing to its practical success the values 
of science now dominate human life. We have 
got rid of the old absolutes only to enthrone a 
new one, science, to whose triumphs the “ values 
of human life are now accessory.” We have 
contrived so many automatons that what is human 
is either being displaced by, or is beginning to 
resemble what is automatic. Hence, whenever 
we discover or invent something new, we do not 
pause to inquire whether the use of the discovery 
or the application of the invention will make us 
happier, better or wiser. The fact that it is new 
is regarded as sufficient justification for its use. 
Hence, too, unless we learn to control or, alterna- 


tively, to destroy our machines 
us. This diagnosis is oi scene 
point by our recent use of the atomic bomb. 
What this chiefly testifies is the well-known truth 


maximum power. Inevitably, we used the power 
and asked no questions, thus demonstrating the 
— irresponsibility and deterioration of modern 


There i is, however, a counterbalancing tendency, 
or rather there are two. First, the biological 
and medical sciences teach the values of human 
life and the practice of compassion ; secondly, the 
atom bomb has shocked people out of their smug 
acceptance of increase of power as an unqualified 
good and brought them up sharp against the 
possibility of destruction. 

And so we come to cure, the programme for 
survival, which, alas, is as trite as the diagnosis. 
The cure, we are told, lies not in statesmen or 
politics or mass action or more knowledge; it 
lies in the individual. ‘‘ When society is in 
danger it is the individual who must be saved.” 
The individual must be born again in the sense that 
a psychology dominated by competition and 
aggression must be replaced by a psychology 
animated by love, so thai “‘ power becomes the 
willing servant of love.” The scientist must 
change the direction of scientific research and 
refrain from giving us more powers until we have 
the wisdom to use them aright. More par- 
ticularly, the physical sciences must ally them- 
selves with psychology and biology. Religion must 
be revived and its insight mobilised. Morality 
must be tightened up and men must re-learn 
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they will destroy the power of renunciation and the habit of 


. And so on, and so on. 

‘Yes,’ and again, ‘Yes’ and ‘Of course, 
we cry. ‘But how?’ We have all thought and 
said these things ourselves ; but, let us be frank 
about it, we haven’t the faintest idea how to bring: 
them about. Nor, let us also be frank about it, 
has Mr. Mumford. C. E. M. Joap 


PAUL IN A NEW LIGHT 


The Jew of Tarsus. By Hucu J. SCHONFIELD. 
Macdonald. 10s. 6d. 


That Paul was a Jew, and remained a Jew to. 
the end of his life, has always been recognised by. 
intelligent and disinterested Biblical students ; 
and without keeping this fact in mind we shall 
be in constant danger of misunderstanding him. 
He argues Rabbinically, he quotes Rabbinically, 
and he uses prophecy in Rabbinical fashion. To 
him so plain a story as that of Sarah and Hagar 
is an “‘allegory.”” We are all then compelled to 
admit that, Roman and Christian as he was, he 
was a Jew first and foremost. But the question 
remains, ‘“‘ What sort of Jew was he?” For in 
his time Judaism embraced many sects and forms, 
from the “ zealots’? who aimed at the total 
destruction of the Roman Empire to those who 
were willing to live peaceably under Caesar, and 
wait quietly for a future, in this world or the 
next, when Messiah should restore freedom, or 
dominion, to Israel. 

It is hard.indeed for a Gentile to understand 
all this in its many ramifications; and we are 
therefore grateful when a learned and liberal- 
minded Jew like Mr. Schonfield undertakes the 
task of explanation. The present work, which is 
the second part of a trilogy dealing with the first 
century, is, despite a certain heaviness of style 
and occasional syntactical lapses (due possibly to 
the fact that Mr. Schonfield thinks in Hebrew or 
Aramaic) intensely interesting; for it gives an 
entirely new view of the character and career of 
the great Envoy to the Gentiles. Like the writings 
of Paul himself, it contains “‘things hard to 
understand ’’; but those who have a modicum 
of preliminary knowledge will, if they spend the 
necessary effort, find illumination in almost every 
page. Few indeed are those who can follow 
Mr. Schonfield through his immense list of 
authorities, his Pesachim, his Chagigah, his 
Bereshith, and a score of others, among which 
references to Josephus and Tacitus come every 
now and then to refresh the lover of light reading ; 
but, there gradually emerges a picture of Paul 
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-Mr. Schonfield, in 
“one born. out of due time,” by the word 


pe es 
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which, whether we acc a i or 
ought most carefully con- 
porn an_ enthusiastic boy at Tarsus, then 


the boundaries of the spiritual Israel. He felt 
no antagonism to Rome as such, and freely 
acknowledged the mundane kingdom of the 
Caesars. Those who in hatred cried that he was 
turning the world upside down were precisely 
those who meant to do so themselves; for they 
obscurely fancied that he was really making the 
Empire stronger; and when became too 
he boldly appealed to 3 as far 

as we know ing his case. 
And now, with some reluctance, we must 
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; but, spurious or genuine, it 
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It bears all the marks 
And we are surprised that 
translating the famous phrase, 


"4 
i 
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“abortion,” should neglect the fact that the 
original is Ectroma, which we know from Gnostic 


-writings to represent Tohu-va-Bohv, formlessness 


to us as it does to Mr. Schonfield - 
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The successful text for an under-six always 
follows the same pattern. It is a simple-minded 
repetition of a familiar circumstance, accompanied 

an onomatopoeic or otherwise entertaining 
chorus : ‘‘ So Tommy got into the train and the 
Guard blew his whistle—oooooh—and the train 
went chuff-chuff-chuff-chuff-chuff-chuff until it 
stopped at a station and Tommy said ‘Do we 
get out here ?’ and his mother said, ‘ No,’ and 
the Guard blew his whistle—oooooh—and the 
train went chugger-chugger-chugger-chugger— 
and so on.” The pleasure that the teller gets is in 
the variety of the noises required and the in- 
genuity with which he or she is able to introduce 
a much-needed moral dig-in-the-ribs (not always 
easy or well-received). So that really stories for 
under-six are better invented in the home ; we can 
then cater for our own talent and our children’s 
taste, and keep up a sense of style with the Three 
Bears or Cinderella. Written down in cold blood 
they are i lacking in invention—but 
more and more of them seem to get not only 
written down but printed. The point, of course, 
of buying such books is for their illustrations. 
What babies like in an illustration is detail and 
gaiety, or a recognisably cuddly object with 
sentimental attraction. They don’t like really bad 
illustrations, what- they do like is often bad 
enough, but they never dislike anything that is 
first-class within these limits. So why giye them 
a coy little version of the Red Engine motif, The 
Little Train by Dorothy Craigie, with its poster- 
like but unobservant drawings? If you do, I’m 
afraid they will like it. Smoky and Grabby, two 
books by Nancy Raymond, are an object-lesson 
of badness. They are ugly, dull, badly produced 
and very expensive, and what is more, my 
copy of Grabby was wrongly bound-up. Too 
many of such books are produced yearly. 

I began to feel like the Princess on the pea— 
fastidiously uncomfortable and not too attractive, 
but James Thurber’s fairy tale, The White Deer, 
restored me to shouting good-humour. It is 
pure nonsense, founded on a proper fairy-tale 
base ; a king, three sons, an enchanted princess, 
tasks, wizards and cats. The jokes are Thurber- 
like but with no sly reference to his grown-up 


jokes, no winning-over of the adults with a - 


sophisticated aside. As all nonsense should, it 
slips over here and there into prose of great 
beauty. The drawings are wonderfully dotty and 
wonderfully explanatory. Every child who is not 
a bore will like this book some time or another, 
but when will depend entirely on the child—ten 
and seventeen I should think the most likely ages, 
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but get it anyway. Mr. Thurber’s light-hearted 
liberties with words are very different fromm 
Miss Gertrude Stein’s ponderous playfulness. 
Well, if you like Miss Stein you will like this 
First Reader, though only very specially-brought- 
up children will. Sir Francis Rose’s pen-and-ink 
illustrations are enchanting; they have all the 
sombre delicacy that the writing fails to achieve, 
and prove that he has a talent that is too often 
swamped in his more ambitious work. 

One more sophisticated product, Captain 
Slaughterboard Drops Anchor, by Mervyn Peake. 
The text to this work is poverty-stricken. 
Children will pass it for the sake of the drawings, 
but it is like one of those round-games of story- 
telling where no-one is really quite up to it; it 
lacks invention of plot and the turns of phrase 
are lame. The drawings are just the reverse ; 
there is so much invention in them that Mr. 
Peake seems to strain after it. Only seems to, 
since he is obviously immensely fertile. Neverthe- 
less it would have been better kept under. It is 
as though ‘“‘ Twas brillig and the slithy toves ” 
were drawn in the meter of “‘In the spring a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love ”—much the same but twice as long. The 
variety obtained by means of broad areas and 
simple colours seems to me most excellent ; the 
book is a lesson in imaginative production. 

When We're at School by Ourselves, doesn’t 
seem to belong anywhere. I rather doubt whether 
other schoolboys would enjoy this description 
of the intelligent organisation of their own spare 
time by a competent set of modern children. 
And if J am to read a schoolboy product, I 
should prefer it to be written in the style of Sir 
Thomas Browne, it would be much more fun 
and much less successful and show signs of 
producing far fewer ready-made Civil Servants. 
I should like to quote one fallacy: ‘‘ Most 
grown-ups seem to ask the same question : 
they always want to know did we ever copy 
pictures? Of course we don’t because if you 
copy things, you don’t ever learn to do things 
for yourself.” Ask any reputable artist today 
what his opinion of that is. I don’t blame the 
boys. 

The rest of the books divide themselves up 
neatly : the nonsense-cum-fairy-tale, the sugared 
pill, and the good story. Of the first I recommend 
The Magic Bottle by Cyril Hare, a nice joke for 
ten-year-olds, about two children who surprise 
an up-to-date djinn in a bottle, learn from him 
how to recognise other djinns (not in bottles) 
and use their knowledge to the family advantage. 
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heroic man, cartographer, architect, statesman, 
inventor and explorer, and with all this, humane 
and intelligent in his dealings with the Red 
ians: extracts from his own writings made 
me want to see more. I wish the drawings had 
not been adapted from Champlain’s own but 
had been reproduced without alteration. Junior 3 
is quite all right, not too smarty and enough 
like our old friend the Children’s Newspaper 
to be enjoyed by all inquiring teen-ages. 

There are several goodish good stories: 
Forest Holiday by David Severn, is romantic, 
and a little sentimental, involving gypsies, a 
lame child, a kindly professor and some enter- 
prising pairs of children. Wind and Weather 
Permitting by Prudence Hill is attractive, the 
quite possible adventures of three children left 
on their own in a seaside house, real adventures 
in which the children don’t always come out too 
hopelessly well. Their conversation is agreeable 
and their local friends are convincing. The writer 
has a poetical observation and doesn’t make too 
much fuss about it. Ian Serrailier’s They Raced 
for Treasure went down well in the family, a good 
story about sailing, treasure-hunting, treachery 
and soon. It is not too prosy for eight-years-old 
upwards, but I found it an extremely good 
example of the modern tendency in writing for 
children, the tendency to be afraid of being 
boring and so to lose all sense of style: a little 
prosy and informative here, and a little slangy 
there—sometimes even to vulgarity, a little 
patronising about grown-ups, and a little over- 
keen to get on with the kids. It makes one 
wish to be stuffy with Marryat. 


MYFANWY PIPER 
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Starlight. By H. Mortimer Batten. Puffin. 1s. 

Stormalong. By ALAN ViLLiers. Puffin. 1s. 

No Other White Men. By Jutia Davis. Puffin. 1s. 

Wonder Tales of Hawaii. By Post WHEELER. 
Collins. 5s. 

Party Frock. By Nort STREATFIELD. Illus. by 
ANNA ZINKEISEN. Collins, 8s. 6d. 
Dandy Lion. By Percy G. Griccs. Illus. by 
Epwarp LaNper. ¥. Langdon. 4s. 6d. 
The Donkey and the Dragon. By Percy G. 
Griccs. Illus. by Epwarp SANDER. f. 
Langdon. 4s. 6d. 

Little Reuben’s Island. By RICHARD STRACHEY. 
Illus. by SIMONETTE STRACHEY. Witherby. 


6s. 

One Day on Beetle Rock. By SALty Car- 
RIGHAR, Illus. by EILEEN Mayo. Pleiades 
Book. 10s. 6d. 

Lung Chung. By MARGARET IRONSIDE. Illus. 
by RONALD FERNS. Home and Van Thal. 
10s. 6d. 

Freddy and Ernest. By Hucary STEBBING. 

Transatlantic Arts. 6s. 
The Tale of the Bullfrog. 

KANE. Collins. §s. 

So Long Ago. By E. Boyp SmitH. Collins. 
Ios. 6d. 

The reading child likes anything. Was there 
anything better than a cold in the head, a bad 
light and an ill-printed and atrociously illustrated 
book? It wanted only a cry of ‘‘ Put that book 
down, you will strain your eyes,” to intensify 
the pleasure ; and I must confess that the grubby 
ghost of my own early reading puts an unreason- 
able doubt on the well-printed and prettily 
illustrated books of to-day. The passion for 
shockingly produced Comics with their degraded 
drawings and nearly invisible text seems to 
indicate that adult aesthetic standards satisfy 
adults only. Still I have weeded out the bad 
and the list at the head of this review is a 
residue. I am ill fitted to judge it, for children’s 
books are written mainly for the healthy, extro- 
verted child ; the introverts have been more and 
more neglected since the 19th century. I liked 
Kidnapped because it had just that touch of 
introverted complexity which Treasure Island 
lacked. I also liked books of sentimental piety, 
preferably with 2 sick child in them : pure wishing 
—the sick child has such power and gets so much 
attention. I disliked Peter Pan because the 
children seemed too well off; and I read books 
of adventure merely to keep my end up with 


By Henry B. 
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the story is admirably written and has a simple 
poetic ferocity. I recommend it to boys with 


The Puffins are not illustrated, but they have 
attractive individual covers which are the rext 


people say, “ Aye,” “ Yonder,” and “I am 


belong to 
the ‘“‘beautiful” school. How very different 
will the Hawaiian miss be from the reader of 


- Noel Streatfield’s knowing Party Frock, with 


Anna ’s embroideries. This is a 
bustling, chatty novel about a crowded family 
dressing up for a party, and a squire who turned 
up trumps—at lest we know the colonel ; children 
are great upwerd levellers. We can imagine 
Miss Hawaii alone at her window, arranging her 
curls as she reads, raising a queenly chin and 
already voyaging to a princely youth who travels 
to meet her on a turtle. How she scowls when 
her mother calls. Compare her with Miss Party 
Frock, with her hair in her eyes, guzzling socia- 
ly in the crowded room with the wireless on, 
and her tea dripping on the page, while she ex- 
claims at the super-wheezes, the wizard brain- 
waves and the push of other families. 

For the younger still, I note a revival, indeed a 
boom, in dragons. They have left the depths of 
vulgar drollery to which unbelief had cast them— 
at least I have thrown out that kind—and now 
reappear courteously with their native fire and 
gifted madness. I doubt if the dragon should be 
mixed too freely with human beings, but Miss 
Hilary Stebbing thinks otherwise in Freddy and 
Ernest, and only research can settle the point. 
There are two delightful, amusing little books 
by Percy G. Griggs, illustrated by Edward 
Lander: Dandy Lion and The Donkey and the 
Dragon. Mr. Lander is a graceful and original 
decorator and the eye of parents will be pleased. 
Even more I admired Little Reuben’s Island, 
by Richard and Simonette Strachey. Mr. 
Strachey has a gay and untroubled insight into 
the working of a child’s storytelling imagination. 
He is quite exceptional. He never talks down ; 
indeed, -he gives the impression that it is the 
children themselves who are talking their own 
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Story, making it up fast as they go along. ae 
talk is associative and purposeful as children’s 
talk always is; and careful to preserve the sense 
of security when their invention becomes fan- 
tastic. Simonette Strachey’s coloured illustra- 
tions are like the work of a gifted child; and she 
has a second manner of patient realism which is 
equally satisfying. 

inally, some animal books. Two for the 
cultivated young person who takes pleasure 
seriously: One Day on Beetle Rock, by Sally 
Carrighar, illustrated by Eileen Mayo, whose 
lovely drawings are well known; and Lung 
Chung, a story for the idolaters of the pekinese, 
written by Margaret Ironside, and illustrated by 
Ronald Ferns, For the scientific there are 
Henry B. Kane’s remarkable aquarium photo- 
graphs in The Tale of the Bullfrog, which is like 
a lively instructional film ; and there is a simple 
American book by E. Boyd Smith, So Long Ago, 
which. describes the evolution of prehistoric 
animals until the arrival of man. This book will 
be invaluable to parents who will have to swallow 
a certain amount of caricature and schoolboy 
humour, intended as jam on the pill. The colour 
of the drawings is not very agreeable either. But 
I am glad to have this book, and am willing to 
believe that the grotesque has its place in learning 
without tears. V. S. PRITCHETT 


Moontrip to Gascony. By ANNE-MARIA WALTERS. 
Macmillan. 

This is a highly exciting and enjoyable book. 
The twenty-year-old daughter of an English father 
and a French mother,‘Miss Walters parachuted into 
occupied France. Her job was to be courier or message- 
carrier for a British officer acting with the resistance 
in South-Eastern'France. Most modestly and soberly 
she described her experiences, many of which were so 
sensational that they might figure in a novel by Sapper. 
Her work kept her continually moving from place to 
place, and thus exposed her to frequent questioning 
by the Germans, who regularly submitted suspects 
to ingenious and unspeakable torments. (Their 
methodical technique included torturing children of 
four in the presence of their parents to make these 
betray their fellow-resisters.) Miss Walters is distin- 
guished by good sense and good feeling (and, though 
she never says so, by good looks) as well as by high 
courage. She describes vividly and with humour the 
splendid hospitality, the discomforts, the dangers, the 
hopes, the fears and the disapppointments she 
experienced. We have had in English no better 
account ef life in the Resistance movement. 








7 Give Books 
If in doubt — give 
BOOK 
TOKENS 


They are exchangeable 
Sor any book in print 





MICHAEL BARSLEY 


Now on sale - 2s. 


“The reception provided an example of 
the process of social fusion which is a 
feature of our times with persons of high 
distinction in close conversation with 
others having no claim to distinction 
except that they work hard at their own 


jobs.” 


from 


THIS ENGLAND 


1940—1946 


The first collection since the 1940 edition from our weekly column. 


NICOLAS BENTLEY 


drew the pictures 


Selected by 


2s. 8d. by Post to any address 


NEW STATESMAN & 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1 





reet 


NATION 








Santa Claus needs many more gifts to 
provide a Happy Christmas for All 
the poor children, the mothers, the 
lonely aged and suffering folk of the 
Old Kent Road area. So—please—send 
YOUR gift. You will be giving so much 
joy to someone in genuine need. 
Cheques, etc., to 
Rev. A. HUMPHREY RICHARDSON 


SOUTH-EAST LONDON 
MISSION 


St. George’s Hall, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E.1 


67/194 











